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SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1873. 


WirH the next Number of Har- 
2hR’s WEEKLY our readers will receive 
tiitously an EIGHT-PAGE SvuPPLE-. 
INT, containing a further installment 


| — “MIDDLEMARCH,” 


which will bring the work near its con- 
clusion. 


REFORM GOVERNOR AND 
MAYOR. 


(ENHREE years ago WILLIAM M. TWEED was 
{| master of the State of New York. The 
Gdvernor’4vas his ageut. The Legislature 
was his slave. Judges decreed his will for 
lajy. Yet he was merely a captain of ban- 
ditti, who, with his gang, had adroitly taken 
pdssession of the treasury, and who taxed 
the people for his own profit and aggrandize- 
‘ment. It was one of the most monstrous spec- 
tacles of modern political history. . TWEED 
was one of the men whose smiling and un- 
scrupulous knavery destroys faith in human 
nature, andthe absolute ascendency which 
he had acquired shook the confidence of wise 
menin the permanence of the government. 
But to-day the bandit is at the bar of justice. 
Hi§ fellow -conspirators have been driven 
from their prey by a whirlwind of popular 
wrath. -The places in. which they plunder- 
ed the public are filled by the most honor- 
able and able men. TWFED'’s Governor is 


dismissed to the charicy gf; forgetfulness. 


Hisjudges are forever disgraced and inca- 

pacitated. The Tammany Ring; with the 

* Democratic party which sustained it, has 
been broken and hopelessly baffled. ~ 

The relief of the community without a 
bloody convulsion was marvelous, Yet it 
is only now fully rounded and completed by 
the messages of the reform Governor and the 
reform Mayor. Both of them speak of the 
events of the last few years with all the se- 
verity of truth; and the tone of both mes- 
pages, simple, dignified, and clear, assures the 
people that the chief executive officers of 

the State and of the city are wholly in ac- 
cord with each other and with the popular 
will. The Republican party is thus, as it 

_-shonld be, seen te be the party of reform. 
‘Its opportunity and its responsibility are 

» commensurate. And the character of Speak- 

er CORNELL, of the Assembly, gives great 

significance to the plain words in which he 
expressed his perception of this truth. Nor 
is the election of ex-Senator O’DONNELL as 
clerk of the Assembly the least encouraging 
of the good signs. He jis.a man whose abil- 
ity and integrity are known to thé State, and 
whose acceptance of the office is a public sérv- 
ice. The.opportunity and the responsibility 
of the situation are’great. The action of the 

Legislature will be closely watched ; and if 

it fails to enforce by law the generally ad- 

‘| mirable suggestions of the Governor, and in 

s the pase of the city of New York if it disre- 

! -‘gar's the wise views of the Mayor, founded 

upqj great experience and knowledge in 

mupicipal affairs, it will be held to a strict 

‘ It has been foolishly objected to the May- 
or’s message that as he and the Council were 
elected under the TWEED charter, he ought 

. to be gilent about it! On the.contrary, his 


. first and most imperative duty was to do- 


‘+! precisely what he did—to expose the snares 
‘% of that instrument, and to show that the 


efficiency which the people demanded by. 
‘his election is impracticable under a systen 


which was designed to make the Mayor the 
slave of other city officers. The one thing 
that the people now plainly require is ofticial 
responsibility. The way to begin to secure 
it under our system is evident. The Gov- 
ernor and the Mayor agree that the heads 
of the departments must be virtually subject 
to the Mayor, and the Mayor must be remov- 
able by the Governor. 

We do not see the wisdom of the proposal 
that the heads of departments should be con- 
fifined by the Board of Aldermen, if, in case 
of long disagreement, the final decision is to 
regt with the Mayor and the President of the 
Aldermen. The réason for giving the Alder- 
men 2 confirming power is that they may 
veto improper nominations. But to permit 
their veto to be destroyed by the persistence 
of the Mayor is unreasonable. If he will - 
-» make bad nominations, he will certainly per- 

sist in them when he knows that persistence 
will leave the choice to him and another 
officer. And if he and the other officer fail 
to agree, there is apparently to be no ap- 
poiptinent. This is a provision based upon 
no jerceptible principle, and not only de- 
‘strui tive of responsibility, but of the public 
pervive. If the veto of the confirming power 
ig giien to the Aldermen, let it be uuquali- 
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fied, as it is in 
States. 
_ The system of city commissions appoint- 
ed by the Governor is abandoned by mutual 
consent. It was originally devised and de- 
sired by intelligent men of both parties, and * 
is but a reminiscence of the appointment of 
Mayor by the Governor. But there is a con- 
viction that it has failed, and the universal 
tendency is to return to the system of local 
election and appointment. This is not un- 


the Senate of the United 


‘natural after the experience of two years, 


which has shown that it is possible even in 
New York to reform the government both 
radically and peacefully. The doubt of this 
possibility was the real strength of the Leg- 
islative commission system. But if strict 
party lines are to be drawn in municipal 
elections, it is not easy to see how the es- 
cape from the abyss of the last few years is 
to be made permanent. To avoid those. 
lines, however, without a sensible civil serv- 
ice reform will be very difficult. And it is 
another of the strong arguments for that 
improvement that it will make the good 
government of great cities much easier, by 
combining the intelligent and the indus- 
trious against those who are not so. 

The State of New York begins the political 
year under the most promising auspices; and > 
every man who believes in freédom and pop- 
ular institutions will take fresh courage. 


| 
ANOTHER FALLACY. 
AN ingenious and popular objection to a 
reform of the civil service is that it depends 
merely upon the pleasure of the President, 
and has, therefore, no permanence. If the 
Republicans, say the objectors, adopt a sys- 
tem which admjts Democrats, the Demo- 
crats, if they should come into power, would 
snap their fingers at the whole scheme, and 
turn out every Republican they could lay 
hands on, while the Democrats already in 
office would work to help the overthrow of 
the Republicans, and to bring their friends 
into power. Let us wait, therefore, say the 
objectors, until we can put an amendment 
into the Constitution securing the reform by 
binding all parties. Undoubtedly a consti- 
tutional amendment which would promise 
to: secure the country against the evils of 
patronage would be very useful.. But if the 
suggestion is seriously made, the reply is 
that such an amendment would imply a 
powerful public opinion in favor of the re- 
form. And how is that opinion to be pro- 
duced so surely as by the spectacle of the 
relief afforded to our politics by the practice 
of the better system 
Those Who have faith in the principles of 
our government know that when the coun- 
try sees that a system is sound, economical, 
and advantageows in its results, it is not 
likely to relinquish it. The shrewdness of 
party managers consists in the deference 


The movement of the public mind, for in- 
stance, is undoubtedly against a prohibitory 
tariff protection. It is not likely, therefore, 
that any party would ever propose such a 
policy. Let it be once seen, in the same 
way, that the perils and waste and corrup- 
tion of administration are palpably dimin- 
ished by a sounder system of the civil serv- 
ice, and that system will be intrenched in 
the popular mind, and political managers 
will manage accordingly. 

Moreover, the objection assumes a fallacy. 
It is that the service under a sound system 
would be filled by “ politicians” and for po- 
litical considerations, and therefore that 
Democrats in office would be inside friends 
of the oujtside enemy. But if the great 
multitude of the public offices were filled by 
those who were appointed for their capacity 
and general suitability, the “ politician” 
class, as such, would be excluded, and the 
sympathies of the office-holders would be 
with the system and its friends. A Demo- 
cratic “bummer” in office would naturally 
co-operate with his party friends. But a 
Democrat of another kind would very prop- 
erly see that the sublime doctrine of rota- 
tion would carry him out with his Repub- 
lican associates, and his party allegiance 
would necessarily be relaxed. Moreover, it 
is not true, as experience shows, that differ- 
erence of political views in the subordinate 
officers necessarily perplexes the adminis- 
tration. Every great department refutes the 
allegation. There is not one in which a 
few most important officers are not retained 
through differing administrations. It is no 
secret that during the war the chief clerk 
of Mr. STANTON’s own department was not a 
Republican—but he was an honorable man 
and a most efficient officer. Did the cem- 
mercial interests of the port of New York 
sufier during the war because the Assistant 
Collector was not a Republican ? 

Indeed, such instances show that the pres- 
ent evil system is not even consistent. For 
if it be indispensable to a government by 
party, as is asserted, that every subordinate 
ofticer shall change with a party change of 


administration, why have most impertant 


which they pay to the general common-sense. . 


officers in every department been retained 
through such changes? Simply because 
common-sense can not be altogether disre- 
garded even in the public service. And the 
clamor about putting all the subordinate 
offices in the hands of friends of the Admin- 
istration amounts to this, that party gov- 
ernment requires that clerks and book-keep- 
ers, and inspectors and watchmen, and mes- 
sengers and furnace-tenders, must change, 
but that higher officers may remain. Prove 
your faith by your works, gentlemen: So 
long as such officers are suffered to remain 
you show that you distrust your own prin- 
ciples, and your action conforms to those 
which are better. Meanwhile the situation 
of the country and the virtual dissolution 
of the opposition offer the Republican party 
an unequaled opportunity of fulfilling its own 
pledges, and of strengthening its hold upon 
the confidence and gratitude of the best and 
most intelligent citizens, by correcting the 
evil practice of a political civil service. 


THE VATICAN AND ITS POLITICS. 


THE brief telegraphic reports from Europe 
are often very significant. Thus in the last 
days of the year just ended it was announced 
that Aiplomatic relations had been broken 
off between the Vatican and Switzerland, 
and that the German minister to the Pope 
had taken indefinite leave of the Vatican. 
At the same time certain German papers 
were ordered not to publish the insulting 
reference made by the Pope to Germany. 
These are all signs of the good results to 
civilization and liberty which flow from the 


papal assumption of infallibility. That ac-_ 


tion, which was a victory of the Jesuits in 
the Roman Church, has caused every gov- 
ernment that held relations with the Holy 
See to reconsider its position. As long as 


‘the old situation continued, while the Pope 


was not only the chief bishop of the Church, 
but the king of a little Italian state, with 
the most famous city in the world for his 
capital, the Euzonean powers found it useful 
to receive his legates or ministers, and to 
maintain embassies at his court. But when 


.@ little king, who was also a great bishop, 


unwillingly ceased to be the head of a state, 
and declared himself infallible, the case was 
bravely altered, for then he had popular su- 
perstition as a lever for his politics—a lever, 
indeed, which he\ had always used, but 
which now became ‘more powerful. 

And here is just the quarrel] between civ- 
ilization and the Roman Church. It is not 
content to claim to be a universal church, 
but it also insists upon being a universal 
state. And so it comes in conflict with 
modern times, which regard papal excom- 
munications and priestly denunciations of 
godlessness as the amused spectator regard- 
ed Miss Betsy Trotwood’s vehement male- 
dictions of “Donkeys, Janet, donkeys!” 
Denials of the new dogma and resistance 
to it are not political and Protestant only. 
They appear within the Church, and espe- 
cially in Germany. There, indeed, the ec- 
clesiastical assumption to contest the author- 
ity of the state has been met by the govern- 
ment in a manner which shows very plainly 
which is to be master. It is in consequence 
of this decided position of the German gov- 
ernment that the Pope in a recent speech in- 
dulged in the usual anathemas of those who 
do not submit to the will of the Holy See, 
and the German envoy is therefore ordered 
to withdraw from a court which insults his 
government. 

In Switzerland the papal chargé d’ affaires 
has remained upon sufferance. The Swiss 
Roman Catholics, however, do not, as a 
body, accept the new dogma, nor do they ac- 


knowledge that a Swiss bishop has the right | 


to censure a priest for protesting against it. 
But it was discovered that the Pope’s chargé 
was éndeavoring to direct the Swiss bishops 
and prie&’ts, and certain reactionary move- 
ments were traced directly to him. The 
Swiss government thereupon decided that a 


‘chargé who represented a state that did not 


exist, was superfluous, and it has therefore 
suspended his functions. Indeed,-in Europe, 
where the Roman Church has elements of 
independence and intelligence, the declara- 
tion of infallibility will every where lead to 
the most serious schisms. The various states 
will not suffer their authority to be ques- 
tioned or perplexed by any foreign power 
under any kind of assumption. In all that 
concerns the conduct of subjects and citizens 
they will not permit any divided allegiance. 
Thus the ludicrous but audacious declara- 


tion of infallibility, with the overthrow of 
the Pope’s political power in Italy, will hast- 


en the end of ecclesiastical politics every 


-where. 


In this country the dogma, although op- 


posed in the Council by some ‘of the Ameri- 


can-bishops, has not been seriously contest- 
ed. The Church here is under the more ab- 
solute control of its clergy than it is in Eu- 
rope, and it is the clergy, not the laity, which 
‘is responsible for the attempt to destroy the 


common-school system of the’ United States. 


> Bowman, only about twenty persons 
the 


That is the objective political point of the 
Roman clergy inthiscountry. It is frankly 
avowed and openly attempted. It is a pur- 
pose which will not be abandoned, and to 
which no appeal to religious liberty should 
blind the country. To make the common 
schools sectarian, which is the priestly plan, 
is to lay the axe at the root of religious lib- 
erty. We called attention recently to the 
encouragement which it had received from 
a Methodist bishop and some Methodist 
clergymen. But from whatever quarter 
the proposition proceeds, it is indefensible. 
There is no danger in discussion, but silence 
and acquiescence are full of peril. And while 
Austria emancipates her schools from priest- 
ly control, while Germany and Switzerland 


‘sternly remind the clergy that they will not 


be suffered to disturb the state, let the pub- 
lic opinion of this country plainly show that 
the political power of the Roman Church, so 
swiftly declining in Europe before the clear- 
er conscience and greater intelligence of the 
time, is not to be recovered in the United 
States. 

Since the foregoing was in type we have 
received the following communications in. 
reply to our recent criticisms. We cheer- 
fully give place to these manifestations of 
dissent from the objectionable views ex- 
pressed at the meeting; at the same time 
we must add that a protest on the spot 
would have carried far greater weight. 


‘From the Herald report of the proceedings, 


which is also appended, on which our criti- 
cism was based, it would appear that no 
such protest syas made. 


A CARD FROM THE REV. DR. Foss. 


Editor Harper’s Weekl 


** Dear Sir,—Please me to ray through your col- 
umns that the brief editorial in your issue of Janua 
11, with the heading ‘Bishop Janes and the Public 
Schools,’ is manifestly founded on incorrect reports, 
and ascribes to me views on the subject of public edu- 
cation exactly the reverse of any I have ever published 
or entertained. It does so by saying, ‘We are sorry © 
to see that Bishop Janzgs, Dr. Foss, and a few others 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church are joining hands - 
with the Roman Catholic cle in making war upon 
the public-school system,’ and bases this statement 
cn the proceedings at the recent ‘ Anniversary of 
the Educational Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.’ Now the fact is, I took no part whatever in 
the exercises of that meeting. So you have been mis- 


inform 

“‘T should feel it indelicate for me to volunteer any. 
championship of Bishop Jangs, who is now absent on 
an episcopal tour in the South, or of our Board of 
Education. I simply ask the privilege of brief 
tion, and am | 


** Yours respectfully 
‘Cyrevs D. Fess. 
Naw Yorn, January 1878.” 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of Ha 
** Dear Sizr,—The brief editorial in "s Weekly 
of January 11, entitled ‘ Bishop Janes and the Public 
Schools,’ misapprehends the position of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to such an extent that in behalf of 
the Board of Education of that Church I would be 
lad to have the exact truth stated. The last General . 
onference adopted a report presented by the Com- 
mittee on Education, affirming that ‘the system of 
common schools is an indispensable safeguard to re- 
aang one institutions,’ and ‘ that it is our firm convic- 
ion that to divide the common-school funds amon 
religious denominations for educational 
wrong in oy pe and hostile to our free institutions 
and the cause of education.’ 
“« By ‘a rising vote,’ a formality\geldom resorted to, 
the whole body without one dissentient adopted this 
report. There can be no doubt now about the present 


personal 


‘ doctrine of this Church on public scheols. 


‘“* At the meeting above referred to Bishop Janes did 
not allude to the eee schools, and while one of the 
speakers spoke of the necessity of their improvement 
in some parts of the country, no one dreamed of say- 
i ng any thing in rs Stor to them. The Board of 
Education of the Church seeks to promote theological 
education, and a higher education in seminaries and | 
colleges where needed, and to create such a public 
opinion ar shall help the public schools. 

** With great respect > 


AVEN 
“ Cor. Sec. of the Board of Education of the M. E. Chureh. 
“ January 6, 1873.” 


[From the New York Herald, December 20, 1872.) 
EDUCATION IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


A public meeting in favor of religious education in 
the public schools and distinct denominational educa- 
tion in parochial schools was held last evening in St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, corner of T'wenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue. The meeting was 

resided over by Bishop Jangs, who ordered the read- 


ng of the introductory psalm at half past seven o’clock 
precisely. The opening prayer was then given by Bish- 
ing then in 


church. Before the conclusion of the ae, bg how- 
ever, there was a fair audience present. B —_ ANBES 
made the opening address, in which he alluded to the 

aucity of his audience, the object of the Board of 

ucation which the Church had recently established, 

and showed its true importance, necessity, and effects. 
He then introduced to the audience Rev. Dr. Homa, 
of Pittsburg, who delivered a very pointed discourse, . 
embracing a number of comments on the present pub- 
lic-school system, which, he said, was ape! od- 
less, and controlled by some unqualified and irreligious 
teachers. The bishop next introduced the Rev. Dr. 
Carrney, Of Atlanta, Georgia, who dwelt at —— on 
the condition of the Methodist Church in the uth, 
showing in detail its advantages and disadvantages, 
and giving to the board his plans for educating candi- 
dates for the ministry as well as children in separate 
denominational schoela. The reverend gentleman’s 
appeal to the small but interested congregation was 
listened to attentively. 

The Rev. Dr. Foss,* pastor and corresponding secre- 
tary of the board, was next introduced, and gave his 
ideas of the best system of education in-a brief but 
compact address. He denied that education could ex- 
ist without the support of Christian teaching. Edu- 
cation irrespective of — was not education. The 

resent public-school sy fem, he said, owed its origin 

o the old parochial and denominational schools, for- 
merly every where establish To make all educa- 
tion secular was tr absurd, and any plan to do 80 
could never be made feasible. After the conclusion 
of the reverend doctor’s discourse Bishop Janes re- 
quested the audience to sing the “‘ Doxology,” which 
being devoutly rendered, Rev. Dr. Newman, chaplain 
of the United States Senate, gave the concluding bless 
ing, when the meeting formally adjourned. 


* This is evidently a reporter's mistake, as it will ap- 
pear from the above correspondence that Dr. Haven, 
and not Dr. Foss, is the corresponding wecretary of the 
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SENATOR CONKLING. 


THE renomination of Senator CONKLING, 
of New York, must be in every way most 
gratifying to that gentleman. A seat in 
the Senate is now, next to the Presidency, 
the great political prize. And those who 
are familiar with Senatorial elections, and 
know what shameful scenes they often are, 
and how openly the seat is directly or indi- 
rectly bought, must be deeply impressed by 
the tranquil unanimity of Mr. CONKLING’S 
renomination. He was, where he should 
have been, at his post in Washington. There 
were no open parlors and bottles and wretch- 
ed intrigues at Albany, no fawning and flat- 
tering and lying ; but'the caucus assembled, 
and every Republican member of the Assem- 
bly and the Senate arose in his place and 
named RoscoE CONKLING as his choice. 

The reason of this result is plain. It is 
not that every member preferred Mr. CONK- 
LING to every body else in the State. There 
were doubtless gentlemen in the caucus who 
would perhaps have voted for other candi- 
dates under other circumstances. But they 
heartily named Mr. CONKLING, because they 
knew that he was the choice of their con-_ 
stituents and of Republican New York. His 
campaign during the last summer, of which 
we have before spoken, was a great personal 
triumph. He went to every part of the 


State, and cam. face to face with the people. « 


His presence and his speech dissipated a 
thousand prejudices. His ability, his ear- 
nestness, his various and ready resources, 
were perceived and acknowledged: and while 
every body saw how devoted and warm an 
advocate he was, they felt also how foully 
he had been slandered. He proudly dis- 
dained the open and secret calumny of his 
enemies, and so wen his way to the conti- 
dénce and admiration of the people of his 
-§$State that the great majority with which 
they pronounced for GRANT and DIx was 
not less their imperative and unanimous 
declaration for CONKLING. Every Repub- 
lican member of the Legislature knew it, 
and while we acknowledge the thoroughness 
of the party discipline, we see also that that 
discipline did not impose a candidate, but 
received him from the people. 

Mr. CONKLING’S unanimous renomination 
marks the reunion of the Republican party 
of New York after the long and fierce feuds 
of the recent years. Of course there are, as 
there always must be, those in the party 
who are discontented, and who censure the 
general party management. But the organ- 
ized quarrel exists no longer. Mr. FENTON, 
who was the representative of one side, 
with his immediate followers, acted with 
the Democratic party during the late cam- 
paign, and sought to restore to power in the 
State and country those whom the people 
_ most deeply and justly distrusted. Whether 
‘they still call themselves Republicans or 


‘not, they have ceased to be even a disturb- . 


ing element in the Republican ranks of New 
York. The result, we repeat, is a great tri-. 
umph for Mr. CONKLING, and imposes upon 
him a great trust. It is a responsibility of 
‘which he is too much a man not to be con- 

scious, and which his character and career 
are the pledges that he can‘not betray. 


AND THE CREDIT 
OBILIER. 


WHEN the charge was made last summer 
against certain eminent members of Con- 
“gress that they had been bribed to vote in 
favor of the Pacific Railroad, every intelli- 
gent man probably felt that the charge was 
untrue. The bribery of Speaker BLAINE 
waa said to have been “proved.” He 
promptly and fully denied it, and it is evi- 
dent that he told only the truth. The late 
Mr. F. D. ELIOT was among those named. 
He was a man of singular purity of charac- 
ter; and those who knew him could only 
pity the party ferocity that did not spare 
him. It now appears to every body that the 
charge was as false as his friends knew it to 
be at the time, and simply because of his 
character. Mr. BOUTWELL also, one of the 
most spotless of our public men, was assail- 
ed by the same infamous’ slander, It was 
wholly without justification. Mr. DAWES 
was aspersed. But the evidence shows how 
unjustly. There are other gentlemen who 
were involved in the charges. But al- 
though they had to do with Mr. OakEs 
AMEs and his stock, it is entirely unneces- 
sary to suppose, and it is certainly not yet 
proved, that it was with any nefarious pur- 
pose. That Vice-President CoLrax, for in- 
stance, would not and could not be bribed 
is as plain a proposition as could be im- 
agined. 

Nobody can doubt his statement before 
the committee. He had long been, as is 
well known, a friend of the Pacific road, 
and one day Mr. AMEs offered to sell him 
some stock in the Crédit Mobilier. After 


CONGRESS 
M 


Some inquiries Mr. COLFAX said that he 
Bkould like to buy, but that he had no 
momey. Mr. Ames replied that he would 


ginister intention in his offer. 


‘of the State and its influence.” 


sell him twenty shares at par if he would 
pay also interest until the first payment. 
Mr. COLFAX dpreed, thinking, as he most 
naturally and honestly might, that there 
was no more probability of Congressional 
legislation upon: the Pacific Railroad than 
upon any other chartered company—a na- 
tional bank or a manufactory. Some time 
afterward Mr. CoLFax paid five hundred 
dollars upon his contract, but he received 
no dividends and no certificates of stock. 
Presently he heard of difficulties among the 
managers and probable lawsuits, and he in- 
stantly told.Mr. AMEs that he must recede 
entirely from the transaction. A year after- 
ward Mr. AMEs failed, and Mr. CoLFax told 
him not to think more of the five hundred 
dollars, the loss of which is the net result 
to the Vice-President of the Crédit Mobilier 
operation. 

This is a very simple, natural story. Told 
by Mr. CoLFax, it is not a story to be doubt- 
ed. Mr. AMES may or may not have had a 


Mr. COLFAX was not bound to know it or 
to suspect it. There are many gentlemen in 


Congress who have little money to invest, 
and who know.very little of good invest- 


ments. When they wish to invest, natu- 
rally they would consult their colleagues 


who are constantly engaged in such busi-_ 


ness; and when such colleagues suggest 
that if their friends have money to spare 
there is a good opportunity to invest, it is 
not surprising, and implies no kind of dis- 
honor, that the opportunity is improved. 
Indeed, there is nothing questionable in the 
matter until it is shown that the gentlemen 
ought to suspect the colleague who makes 
the offer. If a man consults a Jim FiIsK 
upon investments, he must expect, of course, 
to be called a pigeon or a sharer of the booty. 
And again, if a member of Congress is pecun- 
iarily interested in any company or project 


which asks Congressional aid, he should re-. 


frain from voting. But this is a rule which 
affects votes upon tariffs as well as railroads. 

If we assume that Mr. AMEs had improper 
intentions, he would, of course, seek to en- 
tangle men of the best_character, and to af- 
fect their votes indirectly; and of course, 
however essentially innocent a transaction 
may be, when an exposure is made showing 
knavery somewhere, those who have had any 
part in it whatever are smirched. If it shall 
finally appear that members. owning stock 


voted favors te the company, then they must 


suffer in public estimation with the members, 
who, being interested in any manufacturing 
industry, vote for its special protection. But 


that members of Congress were bribed, as 


was originally stated—that is, that they 
consciously received stock as a considera- 
tion for votes—there is no evidence what- 
ever. 


TWEED’S GOVERNOR. 


Ir Governor HOFFMAN had been suffered 
to retire silently from the office which he has 
not honored, there might be no present occa- 
sion to speak of him. But the speech of 


| Governor Dix at his inauguration, and the 


letter of certain. gentlemen of Albany with- 
out distinction of party, challenge attention: 
The tone of our public life will hardly im- 
prove so long as those who are known to do 
dirty work are treated as if their hands were 
clean. In his message Governor Dix very 
justly and strongly denounced the TWEED 
conspiracy against the people. But part of 
that conspiracy was the elevation of Mr. 
HOFFMAN to the chief .magistracy of the 


State. ‘That he was placed there by the- 


most flagrant frauds at the ballot-box no 


intelligent citizen doubts, and that in his | 


office he signed the Erie bill and other in- 
famous plundering projects of the Ring is 
notorious. The State administration of Mr. 
HOFFMAN covers the most astounding and 
corrupt period of our political history. 
What did the Governor to expose or to pre- 
vent the enormous villainy of which he was 
no less conscious than every body else? Was 
it not painfully evident that the Governor 
of New York was passive in the daring hands 
of TWEED and SWEENY, and that he did their 
bidding ? 

Was this an officer for the Governor 
elected by the indignant protest of the 
people against the Ring infamy to compli- 
ment? Mr.‘HOFFMAN had held a great of- 
fice, indeed, but had he held it worthily? 
He was courteous and cultivated, we are 
told. But does that faet make his subservi- 
ency to the Ring more or less disgraceful ? 
The gentlemen of Albany without distinc- 
tion of party recognize, in their invitation, 
‘the benefits Which your administration has 
conferred upon our city and the State, and 
feel pride in knowing that an executive of- 
fice filled by so long a line of patriotic states- 
men has sustained in your hands the fame 
Then why 
all the pother about TWEED and the Ring ? 
. The Republicans who sign the letter— 
and we have seen only the letter without 
the names—say that TWEED’s Governor has 


But- surely | 


sustained the prestige which JOHN Jay and 
the CLINTONS have imparted to the chief 
magistracy of the State. Suppose, then, that 
Gevernor HOFFMAN had vetoed TWEED’s and 
SWEENY’s enormous plunder bills, as he did 


.little local railroad bills? Suppose that in 


his-veto messages he had exposed the great 
conspiracy, and rang the alarm to the people 
of the State? He would indeed have im- 
periled his chance of being made President 
by TWEED, as he had been made Governor. 
But he would have passed into history be- 
loved and honored as an honest patriot. 
Perhaps the Republican gentlemen of Al- 
bany who signed the letter think that Gov- 
ernor JAY would have done, in like circum- 
stances, what Governor HorrMaN did. Do 
they remember what JoHN Jay replied to 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON when the great Fed- 
eral chief proposed to him a legally doubt- 
ful step for party advantage? And do they 
think that we encourage the growth of Jays, 
or of TWEEDS, when we publicly declare that’ 
we “feel pride” in the administration of 
TWEED’s Governor? 


PERSONAL. 


-Mr. LONGFELLOW has reason for gratitude to- 
ward the ee foreigner who bears him in 
honored remembrance. Recently one HEINRICH 
DIPPEL, a respectable Teuton who does busi- 
ness a few miles from Boston, and who occa- 
sionally has orders to buy goods for his neigh- 
bors, came into one of the bookstores of that 
city, and with a perplexed air asked for a book, 


the name of which he thought was something |. 


tall or big. The clerk suggested it might be the 
Tall Student 

In a day or two Mr. DrppPgL returned, and asked 
if he could have it exchanged, as it was not what 
he wanted; it was LONGFELLOwW he was to get, 
and not the Jalil Student. He was accommo- 


dated with the polite alacrity characteristic of 


the Boston bookseller. 
~—QOn the 6th of Janua 
Jarge deputation of Irish 


Prius IX. received a 
oman Catholics, who 


eins him with an address recounting the | 


enefits conferred upon Ireland by the Holy See 
and tendering his holiness a contribution o 
Peter-pence. . The Pope, in response, deplored 
the ingratitude of the =" who perm'tted: 
the spoliation of the Church. He made an ex- 


ception in favor of the Irish people, whom he. 


praised‘for their enduring attachment to the 
Church, and congratulated on the preservation 
of their faith. e concluded by giving the 
apostolical blessing to Ireland. 

—Should there be a change in the leadershi 
of the English Tory party, the coming man will 
probably be the. Marquis of Salisbury. His is 
one of the oldest and richest families in En- 
gland. “is country-seats are more extensive 
and beautiful than the Queen’s, and his rooms 
are covered with Gobelia tapestry—the gifts of 
French kings to his illustrious ancestors. Speak- 
ing of Gobelin tapestry, probably the largest and 
finest specimens on this continent edorn the 
walls of Mr. WILLIAM C. PRimMe’s fine residence 
on Twenty-third Street, in this city. 

—Baron Topgsco, of Vienna, is the most for- 
tunate of barons, if it be true, as stated, that he 

as able to pay his family physician $50,000 for 
— his son two months—and cured him 
at that. 

—Notwithstanding the formal dismissal of M. 
CaTacazy from the diplomatic service of Rus- 
sia, he is still in the employment of that gov- 
ernment in some of its more important secret 
negotiations. GORTSCHAKOFF has recently em- 
ployed him to carry on negotiations with the 
court of Rome, in order to adjust the ecclesias- 
tical differences between the Pope and the Rus- 
sian government with regard to the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic bishops in Poland. 
The trouble is that during the Polish revolu- 
tion in 1863 six Roman Catholic bishops were 
deposed + the Russian government and trans- 
ported to Siberia. After their exile the Czar dé- 
sired that the Pope should name others to fill 
the vacant dioceses. The Pope refused, and has 
ever since maintained that the exiles were still 
the legitimate bishops. A few months ago 
Prince GORTSCHAKOFF hit 
sending CaTacazy to Rome order to bring 
about some satisfactory arrangement. In this 
he has succeeded by obtaining the concessions 
desired by Russia. The Pope has consented to 
nominate six new bishops who were recom- 
mended by the Russian government to fill the 
vacant dioceses in Poland. CaTAcazy has ob- 
tained all the credit for this diplomatic transac- 
tion. It is said that Catacazy is on intimate 
terms with President THIERs, who supported 
him throughout the negotiations. THIERs is 
said to have advised the Pope to comply with 
the desire of the Russian government, promis- 
ing in return to give all the assistance in his 
power tothe Holy Father. CatTacazy is thus re- 
ported to have been instrumental in producin 
more intimate relations between France an 

charged 


Russia. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE ee by an 
impertinent minister with being a Roman Cath- 
Olic, has directed his secretary to write toa gen- 
tleman in Birmingham that ‘‘Mr. GLapsToONE 
wishes you to be informed that the statement 


as to his being a Catholic was contradicted long 
ago, and that he 


rets that it is not in his 
power to save the credulous from the annoyance 
—7 by the impudent repetition of a false- 

Oo ‘ 

—The Emperor of Austria is said to possess the 
pleasing habit of collecting skulls of remarkable 
criminals, and has now a choice collection of 
over four hundred skulls of particularly .emi- 
nent scoundrels, gathered at great expense. It 
is the most extensive and tasteful collection of 
the kind inthe world. « 

—Lady BEACONSFIELD, who has just been 
buried, was eighty-three years of ighteen 
years older than her husband; Mr. DIsRAELI, 
whom she married in 1839, in less than a year 
after the death of her first husband, Mr. WyNnD- 
HAM LEwis, who left her an-immense fortune. 
Up to 1839 DIsRAELI was three times before the 
Bankruptcy Court. His solicitor then and since 
has declared that he had no idea what his client 


| did with his money. Lady BEAcONSFIELD’s for- 


, which was accordingly purchased. ~ 


upon the rian of 


tune was settled on her for life only, and now re- 
verts to her children by her tirst marriage. _ Dis- 
RAELI is said to be deeply in debt, with little to 


which he acquired in-a shrewd way. The Tory 
mga? of 1868 was dissolved in November. 


to retire long before, but he procrastinated until 
he had filled up the exact minimum of service 
required for a pension, and then withdrew. 
—Mayor Epwarps, of Tallahassee, Florida, is 
probably the only official in the country who is 
a true and unalloyed patriot. He not onl 


into the city treasury all the moneys received 
from official fees during the past year. 

—Mrs. Partington has had an interview with 
the medical authorities of Boston, and remarked 
to the vaccination men, pleasantly, that when @ 
girl she was inoculated by an oculist. __ 

—General GRANT will have his little joke 
when the little occasion offers. When it be- 
came necessary to appoint a successor to Gen- 
eral. MEADE he listened to the claims of those 
who were aspirants for the position, and finally 
said that on the whole, he thought M’ DowELu 
was the man. ‘He is a good soldier,” said the 
President, ‘‘and is entitled to the place; and 
then, you see, he belongs to Ohio, and, really, 
. poor Ohio ought to have something.” 

point is that the President is a native of Ohio, 
an Ohio man is in the cabinet, two Ohio men on 
the Supreme Court bench, an Ohio man minister 
to England, and a majority of the bureaus and 
sub-departments are filled by those gentle men 
of Ohio. 
* —‘* What one loses another gains” is an old 
— the truth of which has been reverified 
y Mrs. General Gangs, one of her lawyers hav- 
ing just won'a suit for a fee of $50,000, contin- 
gent on the success of her suits. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


‘Tne holiday vacation having expired, Congress reas- 
sembled on the 6th inst. In the House, after the call 
for new bills and resolutions, a resolution was intro- 
duced to nave the sessions of the ‘committee investi- 
gating the Crédit Mobiiier frands @pen to the public, 
which, after some discussion, was — After 
some further business the. Crédit. Mobilier question 
again came up under a resolution authorizing a suit 
to be brought against the Union Pacific Railroad, 
which elicited considerable debate and some filibus- 
tering. The resolution was adopted.—In the Senate, 
on the 7th inst., the resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to inquire into the 
Louisiana and Arkansas Presidential elections was 
taken up, and after eome debate was adopted. After 
this the Indian Appropriation bill was taken up, but 
without decisive action, and the Senate adjourned. In 
the House, among the bills received and reported was 
one from the Committee on Foreign Affairs ordering 
the Attorney-General to investigate the claims of cer- 
tain insurance companies to be paid ont of the Chinese 
indemnity fund. ter some discarsion the bill was 
recommitted. The House then went into Committee 
of the Whole on the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Appropriation bill, which calls for $17,041,352. 
When the House rose the Speaker announced the 

ul 


committee to investigate the Crédit Mobiiier and 
Union Pacific Railro estions.—On the 8th inst. 
the Senate appropriated 
of the alleged election frauds in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. In the House, a motion to increase the Presi- 
dent’s salary to $50 
inat., in the House, a bill for the appointment of qc 
ping commissioners was reported and passed. A bill 
or the admission of Coijorado as a State was, after va- 
rious proposed amendments, laid over. The bill to 
create a bureau of emigration was then taken up, and, 
of the Whole on the State of the Union, which is prac- 
passed by the Senate on the 10th inst. 
The Secretary of State has instructed oar minister at 
Madrid to make strong representations to the Spanish 
overnment on its failure to carry out its pe ay 
emancipate the slaves in Cuba. ’ It is strong 
mated by Mr. Fish that unless a change in the policy 


made, the friendly reiations between Spain and the 
United States may be interrupted. The Spanish gov- 
ernment has replied in a friendly tone, promising to 
fulfill its obligations, 

The New York State lature met: on the Tth 
inst., Lieutenant-Governor Robinson presiding in the 
Senate, and Alonzo B. Cornell being chosen as Speaker 
of the Assembly. The Governor's Message was re- 
ceived and read, and both Houses adjourn On the 
8th inst. the Assembly adjourned till the 14th inst., and 
on the 9th the Senate did likewiee. . 

he new s of Aldermen, Assistant Aldermen, 
and Connty Supervisors of New York met om the 6th 
inst. -The Board of Aldermen elected Mr. 8S. B. H. 
Vance its president; and soon after received a messa 
from Mayor Havemeyer. . The Board of Assistant Al- 
dermen elected Mr. William Wade as its presiden 
while, as the law provides, Mayor Havemeyer presi 
over the Board of Supervisors. 

The New Hampshire Democratic State Convention 
met at Concord on the 8th inst., and nominated for 
Governor Jathes A. Weston,.of Manchester. 

Roscoe.Conkling was unanimously renominated for 
Senator at the Republican joint Legislative caucus held 
in Albany on the 8th inst. 

he trial of William M. Tweed was fairly begun in 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer on the 8th inst. with 
an effort to impanel a jury, which was completed on 
the 10th inst. 

Mrs. Victoria Woodhull and Colonel Blood were re- 
arrested on the 9th inst. and committed to Ludlow 
Street jail. 


FOREIGN NEWS.-~ 


Tar commercial treaty between France and Great 
Britain was signed on the 4th inet. 

France, according to the new census recently taken, 
has 36,102,921 inhabitants. 

A 
the Left inthe French Assembly denouncing the Coun- 
cil of Education as composed of clericals unpatriotic- 
ally subservient to Rome. 

veral members of the International Society have 
been arrested in Paris and the provinces, with Orsini 
bombs in possession of some of the parties, __ 

A mob attacked a meeting at Derby, England, on 
the 8th inst., whev Sir Charles Dilke was speaking on 
‘Land and People.” A fight ensued, during which 
several ns were injured. 

The Carlists are again making mischief in Spain. 


They have torn up the rails between Miranda and Bil- 
and 


between Alama and Pampelura. They have 
also burned a railway station with petroleum, and’ 
made the railway officiale prisoners, 

The first Protestant church in Rome was conse 
crated on the 8th inst., seven American clergymen 
taking part in the ceremonies, 

Vigorous measures are threatened by the Swiss 
Council against the Canton of_Valais for tolerating 
_ Jesuit masters in the schools, 

The President of Bolivia,.General Morales, was shot 
and killed by his nephew, La Faye, on the night of No- 
vember 27. Don Adolfo Battissa was elected by Con- 
gress as his successor. 

The Parliament of Ontario was opened on the 8th 


inst. by a speech from the Lieutenant-Governor, 


is colleagues, who were men of wealth, wished 


serves the city without salary, but has turned. 


The 


,000 for the investigation . 


,000 was voted down.—On the 9th 


after considerable debate, referred to the Committee, 
tically its defeat.—The Indian Appropriation bill was. 


of the home government toward Cuba shall soon, be - 


great commotion was caused, on the 8th inst., by ~ 


yinti- 


live on beyond his pension of $25,000 a year,;.. 
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-NAPOLEON IL. 
Aq forty-five minutes past 
ten o'clock on the morning of 
January 9, Lovrs 
ex-Emperor of France, died at 
Chiselhurst, England, where he 


resided ince his liberation 


trom Wilhelmshohe. <A _ few 
days before -his death he had 
undergone a painful surgical 
operation, which proved to be 
too severe for his strength. 
Afte¥ hours of intense’ sutfer- 
ing, borne with patient: forti- 
tude; he quietly passed away. 
His Wite was at his bedside, and 
the fouse was crowded with 
sy ‘mpathizing friends. son, 
who summoned from the 
Milirary Academy at Wool- 
wich, did not arrive dntil after 
his deat h. 

Few men have passed a 
more checkered career. He 
was born orthe 20th of April, 
1803, when the first empire 
was still in all its glory, and his 
birth was announced through- 
ovit France by salvos of artillery. 


‘His father was Locis Bona- 


PARTE, @x-King of Holland, 


‘and. his mother Hortesse, 


daughter of the Empress Josz- 
vHINE. On November 4, 1810, 


-he wrs baptized by Cardinal 


esc, the Emperor and the 
Empress Louise being his 
sponsors. After the banish- 
ment-of the Bonaparte fam- 
ily from Fratiee Lovis and 
his ‘mother resided first at 
Augsburg, and afterward in 
Switzerland. In the latter 
state tie was made a citizen, 
and joined the army, studying 
gunigry at the military school 
on the shores of Lake Thun. 


While making a trip among 


the Alps the news “3 the revolu-, 
tion in Paris, July, 1830, reach- 
ed him. When it was known 
that Loves was king 
he asked to be allowed to return 
to France. but was refused. 
‘In the following vear he and 
his brother Te ftSwitzerland and 
settled in ‘Tuseany, and after- 
ward took part in the insurrec- 


tionait Rome. His elder broth- . 


er died early in the year, and 
Lovis escaped through Italy 
and France to England, where 
he remained a short time, and 


then retired to the Castle of. 
Ahvenberg, where he devoted 


himself to literary labors. is 
first book was Reéveries Poli- 
tijues, in which-he spoke of 
the family asthe 
only salvation of France. A 
year or so after that he ivsued 


a? 


THE LATE NAPOLEON IIL, EX-EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 


EXCITEMEXT AT VERSAILLES.° 


Militaires’ sur la Suisse aud 
Manuel sur Artillerie, the 
latter being favorably reviewed 
__ by the military journals of the 
day. After the death of the 
Duc de Reichstadt Louis Na- 
POLEON became the legal heir 
: of the imperial family. 
f From this time he was con- 
stantly plotting for the restora- 
tion 6f the empire. In 18386 
his plans were so far matured 
that he made an attempt to 
seize the fortress of Strasburg. 
he succeedeé he would 
| once have marched on Paris, 
"The whole affair failed misera- 
bly, and the prince was cap- 
tured and confined at Stras- 
burg from October 30 till No- 
vember 9. Tis life was spared 
on condition that he should be 
. gent to the United States. He 
| .did not remain here long, but 
returned to Switzerland to find 
| his motherdying. The French 
| government, again alarined, de- 
 manded his banishment trom 
| 
{ 


7 
we 


Switzerland, and sent an army 

to the ‘frontier to enforce the 
demand. The prince 

sought refuge in England. At 

the end of 1838 hé took up his 

residence in London, and pub- 

lished there his celebrated: Les 

Idéés Napoléoniennes. 


Undiscouraged by the Stras- 
SS | burg fiasco, he made another 
’ He hired a steamer in Loudon, 
and with a fet associates land- 


ed near Boulogne on the Gth 
of August, and summoned the 
troops to join him. ‘They tre- 
fused, and he was captured 
while attempting to regain ‘his 
vessel. For this attempt. he d 
was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life in the fortress 
of Ham, where he remained 
in close confinement for six 
years. QOn the 25th of May, 
1846, he made his escape, dis- 
guised as a workman, and 
again took refuge in England. 
In that country he resided un- 
til the overthrow of Louis 
PHILIPPE by the revolution 
of 1848, when he returned to 
France, and was elected to the 
National Assembly. He was 
goon afterward chosen Pres- 
Ee ident of tl bli 
ident of the new republic. 
Waving reached this position, 
he began to revive a love for 
the family among the soldiers 
% a liberal distribution of 
EZ souvenirs of his uncle. Aided 
by the energetic action of Sr. 
and F.ecry, early 
in the morning of December 2, 


| attempt on France, 1840, 
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EXCITEMENT ON THE PARIS BOULEVARDS. 
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1851, he imprisoned every statesman in Paris 


~known for his public spirit and ability, dissolved 


the Assembly, seized the most distinguished gen- 
erals, and proclaimed himself Dictator. He then 
offered himself to the French people for election 


to the office of President for ten years. ‘They 
had no other resource, and submitted. ‘This 
state of things lasted only a year. In the au- 


tumn of 1852 he made a tour through several 
of=the departments, was greeted with ‘‘ Vive 
l’Empereur !” and on his return he immediately 
began his imperial sway, the French nation vot- 
ing by a majority of five or six millions for the 
restoration of the empire, which was proclaimed 
December 2, 1852. 

He then assumed the title of ‘‘ NAPOLEON 
III., Emperor of the Frenclrby the grace of 
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God and the will of the people.” In 1853 
he married EvGenir, Countess de Teba. In 
1854 war, broke out between France, England, 
and Russia; closed shortly after the capture of 
Sebastopol, in 1856. <A desire to enlarge the 


boundaries of France led him to take part, in 


1859, in the war betiween Italy and Austria. He 
proceeded to the field in person. By the aid of 
the French arms the Austrians were defeated at 
Magenta and Solferino. In return for this serv- 
ice Savoy was ceded to him. 

The first grand mistake in the foreign policy 
of the Emperor was made in 1861, when, in con- 
junction with Great Britain and Spain, he or- 
ganized an expedition against Mexico. Great 
Britain and Spain seceded from the movement in 
April, 1862, and the Emperor carried on the war 
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alone. An imperial government was formed in” 
Mexico, the crown of which the Archduke M ax1- 
MILIAN of Austria was induced to accept, Octo- 
ber 3, 1863. ‘The tragic termination of this en- 
terprise is too fresh in the minds of our readers 
to require repetition here. 

In July, 1870, Naro_eon declared war against 
Prussia, the strongest military, power in Europe. 
He was utterly unprepared for the contest, and 
after a series of the most surprising reverses, the 
history of which is still fresh in the recollection 
of our readers. was compelled to surrender, with 
the army of Marshal M‘Manon, at Sedan, on 
the Ist day of September, and the fortunes of 
NaPpoveon IIT. were forever separated from those 
of France. He endured 2 short captivity at Wil- 
helmshéhe, and was then permitted to retire to 


tal ik 
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OM OF THE LATE EX-EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AT CAMDEN PLACE, CHISELHURST.. 


England, where he took up his. residence with 
the Empress and their-son at Camden Place, 
Chiselhurst. ‘There he lived in a quiet and very 
retired way until his death. Re 

By this event, his son, NaPoLEON-EUuGENE- 
Louts-JEAN-JOSEPH BONAPARTE, known as the 
Prince Imperial, now nearly seventeen years of 
age, becomes heir to his pretensions to the throne 
of France. His prospects, it must be confesse |, 
are not remarkably brilliant of ever reaching that 
uneasy seat. He is a pleasant, modest youth, of 
very moderate abilities. The French republic 
has not much to fear from him. — 

The news of the ex-Emperor’s decease created 
great excitement at Paris and Versailles. ‘The 
Imperialists seemed to regard the event as the 
final blow to their hopes. 
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FASTER, OVER THE SPARKLING 
| SNOW! 
Faster! fastet! Dobbin, my boy! 
- Faster, over/ the sparkling snow! 
What with loge and the frosty air, 
I and my lreart are all aglow. 
Haste! for a it of dear, dark eves 


Are watching for me to-night, I know: 
A moment's pifuse for us both, old boy, 
Then over the roads again well go. 


Thrée of us titen, you know, of course— 
Two in thejsleigh and you, my boy. — 
But mark, old} pony, you mustn't hear 
The words’ {| say jn my heart’s wild joy. 
Toss your mafie as you bear us on, 
And ring your bells on the frosty air! 
What should fa staid old horse like you . 
For lovers 4rd all their nonsense care ? 


Whet if our hands by chance, you know, 
Under the butfalo-rube should meet ? 

I wonder whq would the wiser be, 
As we went dashing along the street! 

So fast and faster, Dobbin, my boy, 
Faster, over the sparkling snow!. 

What with lové and the frosty air, 
I and my heart are all aglow. 


THE WATER WE DRINK, AND 
WHERE WE GET IT. 
Tre Croton River was first mentioned in con- 
nection with the supply of pure water for New 
York by Mr, Francis PHEvps, and his. views 
were sustained in a subsequent report by Dr 
Wirr Curtoy, then City Surveyor, in Decem- 


ber, 1832, recommending the taking of the wa- | 
ter of the Croton River at Pine Bridge, and 


conveying it to the city by an open aqueduct. 

In 1833, under an: act of the Legislature, 
STEPHEN ALLEN, ALLEY, WILLIAM W. 
Fox, Bexsamin M. Brown, and 
DvcsENBERRY were appointed Commissioners to 
examine the subject of supplying the city with 
wholesome water; and under their direction, on 
the Ist of) May, 1833, Major Davip B. Douc- 
ras, late Professor of Engineering at West Point, 
after due ¢xamination, reported in favor of using 
the waterjof the Croton River. Under a subse- 
quent act, May 2, 1834, the Governor appointed 
the same/Commissioners to report to the Com- 
mon Council, before the Ist day of January, 
1836, plans and estimates for supplying the city 
with wholesome water, when, at the next char- 
ter glectian, the question of erecting water-works 
acgording to the plan reconimended was to be* 
submitted to the voters of the city. ‘The Com- 
issioners, employed Major DovuGuas and Jotin 

RTINEAU, engineers, to make separate surveys 
md plans for carrying water to the city from’ the 
Croton River, and both made their reports in 
1835.. The plan of Major Douc as was adopt- 


ed, and_at the election in April of the same year 


the of the aqueduct was authorized 
by a voté of 17,334 to 5963. On the 7th of 
May following the Common Council instructed 
the Commissioners to proceed with the work. 
Major Youcias, who had made the prelimi- 
nary sury tvs and planned the general arrange- 


“ment of .ae work, was employed as Chief En- 


gineer, but was succeeded in October, 1836, by 
Mr. B. Jervis, who designed and person- 
ally snpermitended the construction of the entire 
agueduct4jnd all the structures connected with it. 

The We tk was actually. begun in 1837, and on 
the 4th «ay of July, 1842, the Croton water 
was first {admitted into the city through the 
aqueduct,and on the l4th day of October, 1842, 
the completion of the aqueduct and the intro-' 
duction of water to the dity generally were cele- 
brated in magnificent style. . 

The Croton River rises in Putnam County-in 
three springs, whose rivulets unite near Owen- 
town. Withina radius of about ten miles around 
the confluence of these small streams there are 


_ some tiverjty small lakes and ponds, varying from 


fifty to four hundred acres in extent, whose efflu- 
ents are al) tributary to the Croton River. ‘The 
largest of these waters is Lake Mahopac, one of 
the most charming summer resorts in the coun- 
try, celebrated for its picturesque beauty. All 
these lakes are fed by springs within their own 


“ area, and their waters are extremely pure, con- 


taining less than yg255 part of foreign matter. 
Measurements by gauging, made by Major Dovw- 
Las and Engineer STeiN- in 1833, showed an 
average flow in the Croton River of 51,000;000 
gallous every twenty-four hours, while the mini- 
mum flow, in Seasons of severe drought, was cal- 
Culated at 29,000,000 gallons, which latter_es- 
timate was afterward verified during the ex- 
tremely dry summer of 1838, Mr. Horatio At- 
LEN, principal Assistant Engineer on the aque- 


duct, finding a flow of 28,733,000 gallons every 


twenty-four hours, Experience has since shown 
that these measurements were pretty accurate 


as to the minimum, but fell far short of the av- 


erage Capacity of the Croton River. The lakes 
above referred to are natural reservcirs, which 
are almost inexhaustible, and.the Legislature of 
1871 taok action to authorize the city authorities 
to drave upon a number of them in case of ne- 
cessity. 
The aqueduct commences about six miles 
above the.mouth of the Croton River, where a 
dam has been constructed to elevate the water 
of the riter forty feet, to the, level of the head 


of the aqueduct, or 160 feet above mean tide. 


The course of the aqueduct passes along the 
valley of the Croton to near its mouth, and 
thence into the valley -of the Hudson. Afier 
passing through the villages of Sing Sing, ‘Tar- 
rytown, Dobb's Ferry, Hastings, and Yonkers, 
it leaves the bank of the Hudson, crossing the 


- valleys of Saw-mill River and Tibbit’s Brook, 
thence along the side of the ridge bounding Tib- 


* 


bit’s Brook Valley on the south, and over the 
high ground between the Hudson and East riv- 
ers, to the Harlem River at High Bridge, which 
carries the water across that river. ‘The south- 
erly shore of the Harlem River is‘a bold, precip- 
itous rock, rising to a height of 220 feet above 
the stream, and 100 feet above the level of the 
aqueduct. The conduit of masonry is here re- 
sumed, and carried some distance through an 
open rock cutting to the termination of the high 
ground north of Manhattan Valley. This valley 
is crossed by iron pipes, a distance of three-fourths 
of a mile, which descend to its.bottom, 102 feet 
below the grade line of the aqueduct,-and rise 
again on the other side to the proper level, 
whence the conduit of masonry was again re- 
sumed, crossing Asylum Ridge and Clendenning 
Valley, to the Receiving Reservoir in Central 
Park. Two lines of three-feet pipe connect the 
Receiving Reservoir with the old Distributing Res- 
ervoir at Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue. 

The total length of the Croton Aqueduct, from 
the Croton Dam to the Distributing Reservoir, 
previous to the recent alterations, was 40.562 
miles, as follows: 


Miles. 
Masonry conduit in Westchester County ..... 32.880 
Masonry conduit on New York Island ...... és. 4187 
Total length of masonry conduit ....... 37.067 
0.172 
Iron pipes on High Bridge, over Harlem Valley. 0.275 
across Manhattan Valley..... | 0. 


To this should be added the length of the Croton 


| 


Scale of Miles 


an aggregate length of 7959 feet. Thirty-three 
ventilators, rising fourteen feet each above the 
ground of the aqueduct, and placed at regular 
distances, give circulation to the air. Six waste 
weirs are constructed to pass off the water when 
it reaches its proper level, and are furnished 
with gates to draw off the water entirely when 
necessary. 
The Croton Dam rises 40 feet above the lev- 
el of the river, and the stone-work is 284 feet 
in length. The waste of the dam was at first 
built 90 feet long, upon rock extending into the 
river-bed ; the remaining portion of the dam was 
built upon alluvial ground, covered with boulders. 
In January, 1841, a violent freshet occurred, 
when this dam was nearly completed, and wash- 
ed out the embankment on the northerly end of 
it, and an additional dam was constructed in the 
gap thus washed out, with an overflow 180 feet 
in length, making the present total overflow 270 
feet long. ‘The natural rock forms the southern 
abutment, and here the water is conducted to the 
head of the aqueduct through a rock tunnel 180 


| feet long. ‘The gate chamber at the head of the 


tunnel has two sets of gates—one set of cast iron 
guard gates, and one set of regulating gates of 
gun-metal. There are nine gates in each set, 
each gate measuring 18 by 40 inches. In the 
north abutment there is a waste culvert, with 
cast iron gates, to draw the water from the lake 
when n to make repairs. The lake or 
reservoir formed by the Croton Dam is of irreg- 
ular shape, five miles in length, and covers an 
area of 400 acres. 
Bripees.—The aqueduct crosses the Sing 
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Reservoir or Lake, at the head of the aqueduct, 
tive miles, making a total length of 45.562 miles 
from the point where the Croton River has the 
proper elevation. 

‘The form and dimensions of the aqueduct are 
as follows: The bottom is an inverted arch, with 
a span of 6’ 9”, and a depression of 9”; the 
side walls rise 4 feet from the spring line of the 
arch, with a bevel of 4 inches on each side, 
making the greatest width of the aqueduct, at 
the top of the walls, 7’ 5”. The roofing arch is 
a semicircle, making the greatest interior height 
of the aqueduct 8’5}”. In rock tunnels the roof- 
ing arch is dispensed with. The bottom arch 
is of brick, 4 inches thick, laid on a founda- 
tion of concrete masonry; the roofing arch is 
also of brick, 8 inches thick; the side walls 
are of rubble stone, with a brick facing 4-inches 
thick. The masonry and brick-work are all 
laid in hydraulic cement, tested on the ground 
before used. Where the aqueduct crosses low 
grounds or valleys on dry stone walls, the thick- 
ness and width of the foundation masonry, the 
thickness of the side walls, and the proportion of 
cement used are increased. On the line of the 
aqueduct there are sixteen tunnels, varying in 
length from 160 to 1263 feet, their aggregate 
length being 6841 feet. It crosses in Westches- 
ter County twenty-five small streams, running 
from twelve to seventy feet below the grade of 
the aqueduct, and numerous brooks and val- 


leys of less depth, requiring 114 culverts, with. 
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Sing Kill—a small stream, running in a 

and narrow gorge, 63 feet below the grade line 
—on a bridge of granite, consisting of a single 
arch of 88 feet span. ‘Ihe greatest engineering 
work on the line is the High Bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River on fifteen arches, eight of which 
have-80 feet span each, the remaining seven hav- 
ing each 50 feet span. The total length of the 


_ bridge is 1450 feet, and its height, as first con- 


structed, 114 feet above flood tide. Seven of the 
piers are built upon rock, and the remainder upon 
piles driven into the bed of the river or into the 
soil on the Westchester side. . In the year 1866 
the High Bridge was raised six feet. od an aque- 
duct of iron constructed above the pipes for the 
purpose of bringing over an additional supply of 
water under an increased head. 

_ The old Receiving Reservoir in Central Park 
is 1826 feet long and 836 feet wide, covering an 
area of 35.05 acres, divided into two divisions, 
the northern division containing 20 feet depth of 
water, and the southern division 30 feet depth. 
Its capacity is 150,000,000 gallons. It is formed 
of earth embankments 18 to 21 feet wide at the 
top, and protected by masonry on the outside 
and by a dry stone wall on the inside. Two 
brick vaults, 8 feet wide and 400 and 540 feet 
long respectively, contain the iron pipes. which 
convey the water to the Distributing Reservoir 
and to the surrounding districts. ‘These pipes 
are 80 arranged that the supply can be drawn 
from either division while the other is undergo- 


ing repairs. Each pipe is provided with a stop- 
cock to shut-off the water when necessary. The 
aqueduct entered the reservoir at right angles, 
252 feet south of-the northwesterly corner. ‘Ihe 


water is conveyed to the southern division through — 


a conduit of masonry within the banks of the , 


northern division. Since the construction of 
the new reservoir in Central Park, north of the 
old Receiving Reservoir, the aqueduct has been 
abandoned between Ejighty-fifth and Ninetieth 
streets, and turned into the new reservoir, 

Recent ADDITIONS TO THE Croton Aqur- 
puct.—In 1857 the construction of the large 
new reservoir in Central Park above mentioned 
was begun. It extends from Eighty-sixth to 
Ninety-sixth streets, and from 100 feet west of 
Fifth Avenue to 100 feet west of Seventh Ave- 
nue, covering an area of 10634 acres, with a ca- 
pacity of 1,030,000,000 gallons. The construc- 
tion is similar to that of the Receiving Reservoir, 
but the embankments are stronger in proportion 
to the depth of the water. It was completed in 
1860, at a cost of about $2,000,000. 

Several years ago it was determined, in order 
to supply the higher parts of the island north of 
Manhattan Valley with water, to build a high 
Service Reservoir on the high ground near Tenth 
Avenue and One Hundred and Seventy-third 
Street; and, to gain the necessary elevation for 
the extreme high points, to construct a tower 
supporting a reservoir or tank. Powerful pump- 
ing engines will pump the water into the reservoir 
and tank. The latter is 300 feet above the level 
of high tide. ‘These works, as well as the neces- 
sary connections for distributing the water, are 
now almost completed. 

A new Storage Reservoir has been constructed 
at Boyd’s Corners, in Putnam County, by build- 
ing a dam 700 feet long across the West Branch 
of the Croton River, raising the water 60 feet 
above the surface of the stream, and flooding 
about 300 acres of ground. This reservoir will 
contain 3,000,000,000 gallons, and is so far com- 
pleted as to be filled during the present season. 

The Commissioner of Public Works, Mr. Vax 
Nort, has located another reservoir on the 
Middle Branch of the Croton River, to contain 
3,700,000,000 gallons. The, necessary papers 


- and maps have been signed, and work upon it 


will begin next spring. ‘Lhe cost of the con- 
struction will be comparatively small, as the 
reservoir is formed almost entirely by the nat- 
ural surface of the ground, leaving but a small 
space to be closed by an artificial embankment 
or dam. 

The present administration of the Department 
of Public Works contemplate the building of 
additional storage reservoirs as the wants of the 
city may require, and to provide against the 
possibility of a water famine. They feel confi- 


dent that, by storing the superfluous water fur- — 


nished by the Croton River in wet seasons, they 
can abundantly supply the present and prospect- 
ive wants of our population not only for ordi- 
nary consumption, but also in case of large fires. 
When the reservoir at Boyd’s Corners shall have 
been filled, the aggregate capacity of all the res- 
ervoirs will be 4,670,000,000 gallons, or suf- 


ficient to supply the city, at the present rate of 


consumption, for fifty days. Add to this the 


maximum quantity daily furnished by the Croton | 
River in seasons of. severe drought, 27,000,000 


gallons, and the reserve supply will last seventy- 
six days. The difficulty in extinguishing fires 
heretofore has not been an actual scarcity of wa- 
ter at the source or in the reservoirs, but the fail- 
ure of delivering it in sufficient quantity at any 
point where it may be required. To remedy this 
defect Commissioner Van Nort proposes to lay 
additional water mains of large capacity. The 
water mains supplying the lower part of the city 
have proved of insufficient capacity to supply wa- 
ter to all parts of the immense buildings erect- 
ed for commercial and manufacturing purposes. 
These buildings contain stores of great value, 
and in case of fire a scarcity of water would re- 
sult in great loss to property. A new thirty-six 
inch main is just being completed, connecting 
with the system of supply pipes at and below 
Chambers Street. When all the connections 
shall be made, and the full head of water let 
into the main, the merchants and other busi- 
ness men occupying upper floors of buildings 
in the lower part of the city will have Croton 
water delivered them on their premises by its 
own pressure—a luxury which they have not 
enjoyed for years. It is intended to lay two 
more large mains, one on the east and one on 
the west side of the city. 

When our present.system of water supply was 
first designed, twenty gallons of water daily to 
each inhabitant was considered the maximum 
quantity required ; and it appears that for some 
time after the completion of the aqueduct the con- 
sumption did not exceed that.rate. Last year, 


however, with a population of about one million, 


the daily consumption was 88,000,000 of gallons, 
or eighty-eight gallons to each inhabitant. 

A tax, or rent, is levied by the city upon con- 
sumers for the use of Croton water, the average 
charge for a dwelling-house being ten dollars per 
annum. Hotels, bar-rooms, stables, factories, 
etc., have to pay according to the quantities they 
are supposed to consume, the rates being estav- 
lished by ordinance of the Common Council. 
During the year ending April 11, 1872, the rev- 
enue of the city from water rents and penalties was 
$1,263,471 32. Under the present administra- 
tion this revenue_is being increased at the rate 
of $150,000 annually. The cost of maintaming 
and keeping in repair the aqueduct, reservoirs, 
and distributing system during the past year was 
$180,000, leaving a net revenue from Croton 
water of over $14200,000 for the previous year. 

The cost of the Croton aqueduct, reservoirs, 
and appurtenances, as completed in 1848, was, 
$8,575,000, including the purchase of the neces- 
sary and water rights. Since then 
has been added to the original cost, for discount 
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_ your income instead of adding to it. 
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on sale of bonds, payment of interest, cost of dis- 
tributing system, additions and alterations, about 
$16,000,000, making the cost of the work, 48 
it now stands, near $25,000,000. A large por- 
tion of this debt has been extinguished by the 
redemption of matured bonds. 

We are indebted to Mr. Van Nort for the 
mateyial for this article, and to Mr. Rockwoop 
for ‘te photographs from which the illustrations 


on page 81 are made. 


MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
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BOOK VIL 
TWO TEMPTATIONS. 


CHAPTER LXX.—(Continued.) 


LypcatTe had just dismissed a poor patient, in 
whom he was much interested, and he came for- 
ward to put out his hand with an open cheerful- 
ness which surprised Mr. Farebrother. Could this 
too be a proud rejection of sympathy and help? 
Never mind ; the sympathy and help, should be 
offered. 

“« How are you, L¥dgate? I came to see you 
because I had heard something which made me 
anxious about you,” said the Vicar, in the tone of 
a good brother, only that there was no reproach 
in it. They were both seated by this time, and 
Lydgate answered immediately, : 

- *T think I know what you mean. Yon had 
heard that there was an execution in the house ?” 

Yes; is it true ?” 

‘Tt was true,” said Lydgate, with an air of free- 


dem, as if he did not mind talking about the affair . 
now. ‘Bat the danger is over ; the debt is paid. * 


I am out of my difficulties now: I shall be freed. 
from debts, and able, I hope, to start afresh on a 
better plan.” ; 

‘*T am very thankful to hear it,” said the Vicar, 
falling back in his chair, and speaking with that 
low-toned quickness which often follows the re- 
moval of a load. ‘‘I likethat better than all the 
news in the Zimes, I confess I came to you with 
a heavy heart.” | 

“*'Thank you for coming,” said Lydgate, cor- 
dially. ‘‘I can enjoy the kindness all the more 
because I am happier. I have certainly been a 
good deal crushed. I’m afraid I shall find the 


bruises still painful by-and-by,” he added, smil- 


ing rather sadly; ‘‘ but just now I can only feel 
that the torture-screw is off.” 


Mr. Farebrother was silent for a moment, and | 


then said, earnestly, ‘*‘ My dear fellow, let me ask 
you one question. Forgive-me if [take a liberty.” 

‘*T don’t believe you will ask any thing that 
ought to offend me.” . : 


‘* Then—this is necessary to set my heart quite - 


at rest—you have not—have you ?— in order to 
pay your debts, incurred another debt which may 
harass you worse hereafter ?” 

‘*No,” said Lydgate, coloring slightly. ‘‘There 
is no reason why I should not tell you—since the 
fact is so—that the person to whom I am in- 
debted is Bulstrode. He has made me a very 
handsome advance—a thousand pounds—and he 


can afford to wait for repayment.” 


** Well, that is generous,” said Mr. Farebroth- 
er, compelling himself to approve of the man 
whom he disliked. His delicate feeling shrank 
from dwelling even in his thought on the fact that 
he had always urged Lydgate to avoid any per- 
sonal entanglement with Bulstrode. He added 
immediately, ‘‘ And Bulstrode must naturally feel 
an interest in your welfare, after you have worked 
with him in a way which has probably reduced 
I am glad 
to think that he has acted accordingly.” 

Lydgate felt uncomfortable under these kindly 
suppositions. They made more distinct within 
him the uneasy consciousness which had shown 
its first dim stirrings only a few hours before, 
that Bulstrode’s motives for the sudden benefi- 


‘cence following close upon the chillest indiffer- 
ence might be merely selfish. He let the kindly 


suppositions pass. He could not tell the histo 
of the loan, but it was more vividly present with 
him than ever, as well as the fact which the Vicar 
delicately ignored—that this relation of personal 
indebtedness to Bulstrode was what he had once 
been most resolved to avoid. 

He began, instead of answering, to speak -of 
his projected economies, and of his having come 


to look at his life from a different point of view. . 


**1 shall set up a surgery,” he said. ‘‘I really 
think I made a mistaken effort in that respect. 
And if Rosamond will not mind, I shall take an 
apprentice. I don’t like these things, but if one 
carries them out faithfully they are not really 
lowering. I have had a severe galling to begin 
with: that will make the small rubs seem easy.” 

Poor Lydgate! the ‘‘if Rosamond will not 
mind,” which had fallen from him involuntarily 
as part of his thought, was a significant mark of 
the yoke he bore. But Mr. Farebrother, whose 
hopes entered strongly into the same current with 
Lydgate’s, and who knew nothing about him that 
could now raise a melancholy presentiment, left 


' him with affectionate congratulation. 


CHAPTER LXXL 


“Clown. . . ‘Twas in the Bunch ofGra whe 
indeed, you have a delight to sit, have ual 
** Froth. I have so; use it is an open room, 
and good for winter. 
“Clo. Why, very well then: I hope here be truths.” 
—Heasure for Measure. 


'_Frve days after the death of Raffles, Mr. Bam- 
bridge was standing at his leisure under the large 
archway leading into the yard of the Green Drag- 


| At Stone Court,” said the draper. 


on. He was not fond of solitary contemplation, 
but he had only just come out of the house, and 
any human figure standing at ease under the arch- 
way in the early afternoon was as certain to at- 
' tract companionship as a pigeon which has found 
something worth pecking at. In this case there 
was no material object to feed upon, but the eye 
of reason saw a probability of mental sustenance 
in the shape of gossip. Mr. Hopkins, the meek- 
mannered draper opposite, was the first to act on 
this inward vision, being the more ambitious of a 
little masculine talk because his customers were 
chiefly women. Mr. Bambridge was rather curt 
to the draper, feeling that Hopkins was of course 
glad to talk to Azm, but that. he was not going to 
waste much of his talk on Hopkins. Soon; how- 
‘ever, there was a small cluster of more important 
listeners, who were either deposited from the 
passers-by, or had sauntered to the spot express- 
ly to see if there were any thing going on at the 
Green Dragon; and Mr. Bambridge was finding 
it worth his while to say many impressive things 
about the fine studs he had been: seeing and the 
purchases he had made on a journey in the north 
from which he had just returned. Gentlemen 
present were assured that when they could show 
him any thing to cut out a blood mare, a bay, 
rising four, which was to be seen at Doncaster if 
they chose to go and look at it, Mr. Bambridge 
would gratify them by being shot ‘‘ from here to 
Hereford.” Also, a pair of blacks which he was 
going to put into the break recalled vividly to his 
mind a pair which he had sold to Faulkner in ’19, 
for a hundred guineas, and which Faulkner had 
sold for a hundred and sixty two months later— 
any gent who could disgfove this statement be- 
ing offered the privilege of calling Mr. Bambridge 
by a very ugly name until the exercise made his 
. threat dry. 

When the discourse was at this point of ani- 
mation, came up Mr, Frank Hawley. He was 
not a man to compromise his dignity by loun- 
ging at the Green Dragon, but happening to pass 
along the High Street and seeing Bambridge on 
the other side, he took some of his long strides 
across to ask the horse-dealer whether he had 
found the first-rate gig-horse which he had en- 
gaged to look for. . Mr. Hawley was requested 
to wait until he had seen,a gray selected at Bilk- 
ley: if that did not meet his wishes to a hair, 
Bambridge did not know a horse when he saw 
it, which seemed to be the highest conceivable 
unlikelihood. Mr. Hawley, standing with his 
back to the street, was fixing a time for looking 
at the gray and seeing it tried, when a horseman 
passed slowly by. 

‘* Bulstrode!” said two or three voices at once 
in a low tone, one of them, which was the dra- 
per’s, respectfully prefixing the ‘‘ Mr.,” but no- 
body having nfore intention in this interjectional 
naming than if they had said ‘‘the Riverston 
coach” when that vehicle appeared in the dis- 
tance. Mr. Hawley gave a careless glance round 
at Bulstrode’s back, but as Bambridge’s eyes fol- 


lowed it he made a sarcastic grimace. 


‘¢ By jingo! that reminds me,” he began, low- 
ering his voice a little,‘ I picked up something 
else at Bilkley besides your gig-horse, Mr. Haw- 
ley. I picked up a fine story about Bulstrode. 
Do you know how he came by his fortune? Any 
gentleman wanting a bit of curious information, 
I can give it him free of expense. If every body 
got their- deserts, Bulstrode might have had to 
say his prayers at Botany Bay.” — , 

‘*What do you mean?” said Mr. Hawley, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets, and pushing 
a little forward under the archway. If Bulstrode 
should turn out to be a rascal, Frank Hawley had 
a prophetic soul. | 

‘*] had it from a party who was an old chum 
of Bulstrode’s. I'll tell you where I first picked 
him up,” said Bambridge, with a sudden gesture: 
of his forefinger. ‘‘He was at Larcher’s sale, 
but I knew nothing of him then—he slipped. 
through my fingers—was after Bulstrode, no 
doubt. He tells me he can tap Bulstrode to 
any amount, knows all his secrets. However, he 
blabbed to me at Bilkley : he takes a stiff glass. 
Damme if I think he meant to turn king’s evi- 
dence; but he’s that sort of bragging fellow, the 
bragging runs over hedge and ditch with him, till 
he’d brag of a spavin as if it ‘ud fetch money.. A 
man should know when to pull up.” Mr. Bam- 
bridge made this remark with an air of disgust, 
satisfied that his own bragging showed a fine 
sense of the marketable. 

‘* What's the man’s name? Where can he 
be found ?” said Mr. Hawley. | 

‘*As to where he is to be found, I left him 
at the Saracen’s Head; but his name is Raf- 
fles. 

‘© Raffles!” exclaimed Mr. Hopkins. ‘‘I fur- 
nished his funeral yesterday. He was buried at 
Lowick. Mr. Bulstrode followed him. A very 
decent funeral.” 

There was a strong sensation among the list- 
eners. Mr. Bambridge gave an ejaculation in 
which ‘‘ brimstone” was the mildest word, and 
Mr. Hawley, knitting his brows and bending his 
head forward, exclaimed, ‘‘ What ?—where did 
the man die ?” : 

The 


housekeeper said he was a relation of the master’s. 
He came there ill on Friday.” 

‘Why, it was on Wednesday I took a glass 
with him,” interposed Banibridge. 

‘* Did any doctor attend him ?” said Mr. Haw- 


ley. 

Me Yes, Mr. Lydgate. Mr. Bulstrode sat’ up 
with him one night. He died the third morn- 
ing.” 

‘*Go on, Bambridge,” said Mr. Hawley, in- 
sistently. ‘* What did this fellow say about Bul- 
strode ?” 

_ The group had already become larger, the town- 
clerk’s presence being a guaranty that something 
worth listening to was going on there; and Mr. 
Bambridge delivered his narrative in the hearing 


| of seven.= It was mainly what we know, includ- 


strode had dreaded the betrayal -of—and hoped 
to have buriew frrever with the corpse of Raffles 
—it was that haunting ghost of his earlier life 
which as he rode past the archway of the Green 
Dragon he was trusting that Providence had de- 
livered him from. Yes, Providence. He had 
not confessed to himself yet that he had done any 
thing in the way of contrivance to this end; he 
had accepted what seemed to have been offered. 
It was impossible to prove that he had done an 
— which hastened the departure of that man’s 
soul. 

But this gossip about Bulstrode spread through 
Middlemarch like the smell of fire. Mr. Frank 
Hawley followed up his information by sending 
a clerk whom he could trust to Stone Court on a 
pretext of inquiring about hay, but really to gath- 
er all that could be learned about Rafiles and his 
illness from Mrs. Abel. In this way it came to 
his knowledge that Mr. Garth had carried. the 
man to Stone Court in his gig; and Mr. Hawley 
in consequence took an opportunity of seeing Ca- 
leb, calling at his office to ask whether he had 
time to undertake an arbitration if it were re- 
quired, and then asking him incidentally about 
Raffles. Caleb was betrayed into no word inju- 
rious to Bulstrode, beyond the fact which he was 
forced to admit that he had given up acting for 
him within the last week. Mr. Hawley drew his 
inferences, and feeling convinced that Raffles had 
told his story to Garth, and that Garth had given 
up Bulstrode’s affairs in consequence, said so a 
few hours later to Mr. Toller. The statement 
was passed on until it had quite lost the stamp 
of an inference, and was taken as information 
coming straight from Garth, so that even a dili- 
gent historian might have concluded Caleb to be 
the chief publisher of Bulstrode’s misdemeanors, 

Mr. Hawley was not slow to perceive that there 
was no handle for the law either in the revelations 
made by Raffles or in the circumstancés of his 
death. He had himself ridden to Lowick village 
that he might look at the register and talk over 
the whole matter with Mr. Farebrother, who was 
not more surprised than the lawyer that an ugly 
secret should have come to light about Bulstrode, 


though he had always had justice enough in him | 


to hinder his antipathy from turning into conclu- 
sions. But while they were talking another com- 
bination was silently going forward in Mr. Fare- 
brother’s mind, which foreshadowed what was 
soon -to be loudly spoken of in Middlemarch as 
a necessary ‘‘ putting of two and two together.” 
With the reasons which kept Bulstrode in dread 
of Raffles there flashed the thought that the dread 
might have something to do with his munificence 
toward his medical man; and though he resist- 
ed the suggestion that it had been consciously ac- 
cepted in any way as a bribe, he had a foreboding 
that this complication of things might be of ma- 
lignant effect on Lydgate’s reputation. He per- 
ceived that Mr. Hawley knew nothing at present 
of the sudden relief from debt, and he himself 
was careful to glide away from all approaches to- 
ward the subject. 

‘* Well,” he said, with a deep breath, wanting 
to wind up the illimitable discussion of what 
might have been, though nothing could be legally 
proven, ‘‘it is a strange story. So our mercurial 
Ladislaw has a queer genealogy! A high-spirit- 
ed young lady and a musical Polish patriot made 
a likely enough stock for him to spring from, but 
I should never have suspected a grafting of the 
Jew pawnbroker.. However, there’s no knowing 
what a mixture will turn out beforehand. Some 
sorts of dirt serve to clarify.” - | 

** It’s just what I should have expected,” said 
Mr. Hawley, mounting his horse. ‘‘ Any cursed 
alien blood—Jew, Corsican, or Gypsy.” 

** I know he’s one of your black sheep, Hawley. 
But he is really a disinterested, unworldly fellow,” 
said Mr. Farebrother, smiling. | 

** Ay, ay, that is your Whiggish twist,” said 
Mr. Hawley, who had been in the habit of say- 
ing apologetically that Farebrother was such a 
damned pleasant, good-hearted fellow, you would 
mistake him for a Tory. ! 

Mr. Hawley rode home without thinking of 
Lydgate’s attendance on Raffles in any other 
light than as a piece of evidence on the side of 


Bulstrode. But the news that Lydgate had all at }.- 


once become able not only to get rid of the exe- 
cution in his house but to pay all his debts in 
Middlemarch, was spreading fast, gathering round 
it conjectures and comments which gave it new 
body and impetus, and soon filling the ears of 
other persons besides Mr. Hawley, who were not 
slow to see a significant rélation between this 
sudden command of money and Bulstrode’s de- 
sire to stifle the scandal of Raffles. That the 
money came from Bulstrode would infallibly have 
been guessed, even if there had been no direct -ev- 
idence of it; for it had beforehand entered into 
the gossip about Lydgate’s affairs, that. neither 
his father-in-law nor his own family would do 
any thing for him, and direct evidence was fur- 
nished not only by a clerk at the Bank, but by 
innocent Mrs. Bulstrode herself, who mentioned 
the loan to Mrs. Plymdale, who mentioned it to 
her daughter-in-law of the house of Toller; who 
mentioned it generally. ‘The business was felt to 
be so public and important that it required din- 


ners to feed it,and many invitations were just | 


then issued and accepted on the strength of this 
scandal concerning Bulstrode and Lydgate ; 


. wives, widows, and single ladies took their work 


and went out to tea oftener than usual; and all 
ublic conviviality, from the Green Dragon to 
llop’s, gathered a zest which could not be won 
from the question whether the Lords would throw 
out the Reform Bill. 
For hardly. any body doubted that some scan- 
dalous reason or other was at the bottom of Bul- 


strode’s liberality to Lydgate. Mr. Hawley, in-'| master. 


deed, in the first instance, invited a select party, 
including the two physicians, with*Mr. Toller and 
Mr. Wrench, expressly to hold a close discussion 


‘as to the probabilities of Raffles’s illness, reciting 
to them all the particulars which had been gath. . 
ered from Mrs. Abel in connection with Lydgate’s 
certificate, that the death was due to delirium tre. 
mens; and the medical gentiemen, who all stood 
undisturbedly on the old paths in relation to this 
disease, declared that they could see nothing in 
these particulars which could be transformed 
into a positive ground of suspicion. 
moral grounds of suspicion remained: the strong 
motives Bulstrode clearly had for -wishing fo be, 
rid of Raffles, and the fact that at this critical 
moment he had given Lydgate the help which he 
must for some time have known the need for; — 
tH® disposition, moreover, to believe that Bul- 
strode would-be unscrupulous, and the absence 
of any indisposition to believe that Lydgate 
might be as easily bribed as other haughty-mind 
men when they have found themselves in want 
of money. Even if the money had been given 
merely to make him hold his tongue about the 
scandal of Bulstrode’s earlier life, the fact threw 
an odious light on Lydgate, who had long beert 


Bat the 


sneered at as making himself subservient to the 
hanker for the sake of working himself into pre- 
dominance, and discrediting the elder members 
of his profession. Hence, in spite of the nega- 
tive as to any direct sign of guilt in relatidn to 
the death at Stone Court, Mr. Hawley’s select 
party broke up with the sense that the affair 
** an ugly look.” | 

But this vague conviction of indeterminable 
guilt, which was enough to keep up much head- 
shaking and biting innuendo even among sub- 
stantial professional seniors, had for the general 
mind all the superior power of mystery over fact, 
Every body liked better to conjecture how the 
thing was, than simply to know it; for conject- 


ure soon became more confident than knowledge, © 


and had a more liberal allowance for the incompat- 
ible. Even the more definite scandal concerning 
Bulstrode’s earlier life was, for some minds, melted 
into the mass of mystery, as so much lively metal 
to be poured out in Halogne, and to take such 
fantastic shapes as Heaven pleased, . ; 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


_ A wre asked her husband fora new dress. He re- 
are hard, my dear—so hard I can 

- my nose above water.” Whereupon she reto 
“You can “me | your nose above water easy enough. 
if you’ve a mind to; but the trouble is that you keep 
too much above brandy.” 

“ Poor but respectable people” are common enongh ; 
but what we want now § a few who are rich and ree 
spectable. : 


— 


A gushing poet asks in the first line of a recent ef- 
fusion, ‘‘ How many weary pilgrims lie?” We give i 
up, but experience taught us that there are a 
many. 


A drunkard, on being told that the earth is round 
and turns on its axis all the said: “I believe 
that, for I've never been able to stand on the darned 


‘“*What are you drawing, Anna?” “TI's 
your pictur’.” the genticman still, and she 
worked away =r for a wh Then she 
p com the original; and 


sto her work with 

shook her little head. “I don’t like it much,” she 
said. “ "Tain’t a great deal like you. Idess I'll puta 
tail to it, and call it a dog.” . . 


The woman who never watched her neighbors is 
said to be a cousin to the woman who did not know 
how many dresses her sister-in-law had. 


Visrtor. “ Mr. Thompson in ?” 
Servant. “No, Sir; he ain’t come home yet, 


r. 
Vistror. “ H’m! that’s very awkward. WhencanlI . 


see him ?” 
Inisn Senvant. “Shure I dunno, Sir;-when he’s in 
he’s always out, Sir!” 


A down East editor says his experience in j fem 
teaches him that there is nothing in this world that will 
so disgust and sicken the general reader as to learn, 
after wading through the particulars of an awful acci- 
dent, that there is a probability of the victim's recovery, 


What is the difference between fixed stars and shoot- 
ing-stars ?—The one are suns, the others darters, 


How many sick people wish they were healthy; , 
How many r men wish they were waning? 
How many ugly ones wish they were pretty; | 
How many stupid ones wish they were witty; 
How many bachelors wish they were ma 3 
How many benedicts wish they had tarried; 
Single or double, life’s full of trouble; 

Ri are stubble, pleasure’s a babble, 


Why can 8 occupied in canning frnit store 
away more it than any body else ?— Because they can, 


Bus Conpvucrors—Lips. 


A gentleman, on leaving a hotel where he had been 


stopping several days, rewarded the attention of an 

ong may your honor liv may I make your fires 

hereafter 


’ Beer, like a flea, is subject to hops. 


One of the importunate juveniles who solicit pennies 
‘ ere is your mother?” She answered 
diffidently, “She is dead.” “H ” 


the questioner. ‘‘ He has got 4 sore fin Sir.” 
““Indeed!” Sir.” ‘“‘Then why don’t he cat it 
off?” ‘‘ Please, Sir,” responded the little maid, “he 
hain’t got any money to buy a knife,” 


A srziovs Turn—The twist of one’s neck. 


“Now; young people,” ‘said a professor of natural 

history to his class—“‘ now, then, as to hens: A hen 

has the capacity of laying just six hundred eggs, and 

no more; and she fin the job in just about five 

years. Now what is to be done with her after that?” 

*Cut off her h and sell her for a chicken |” 
an whose father im poultry. 


ur cattle could not have lived without it. 
knawed ivery thing that coomed in and cot 0’ t’ place.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
ing the fact about Will Ladislaw, with some local . 
color and circumstance added: it was what Bul- 
i 
| 
pe 
An atracuEp Covr.s—The shells of an oyster. 
‘*We niver had no ventilashun when I Hved wit’ 
anid squire: nowt 0’ t’ sort,” said an old servant to his ' 
*“* You must have had some ventilation, Tom,” 
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CROTON WATER RESERVOIR IN CENTRAL PARK. 2 
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THE WATER WE DRINK, AND WHERE WE GET IT.—From Puotocrarns pr Rock woon.—[SEE Pace 78.] 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tu instances of the alleged occurrence of the 


* true shad in the waters of the Mississippi Valley 


appear to be multiplying. We have already re- 
ferred to its existence in several streams in Ala- 
bamal in the Ouachita, and at Hot Springs, Ar- 
Kans. We are now informed by Dr. MIDDLE- . 
Ton GOLDSMITE, One of the Fish Commissioners 
of Vermont, that he has on several occasions 
even shud at the falls of the Ohio, near Louis- 
ville; and Dr. W. E. Turner, of the United 
States army, sends us an account of their oc- 
currence as actually observed by-him in the 
Neosho River, at Neosho Falls,4@ansas, and also 
in the Wabash River, near Mount Carmel, Illi- 
nois. JHe saw them taken at this last-mention- 
ed locality in considerable numbers as early as 
1855-56, and recognized them as the true shad. 
The following spring .he saw them taken by 
thousands in seines, and, not knowing what 
they were, the men who took them threw them 
again into the river or to the hogs. In conse- 
quence of a law abolishing the use of the seine 
in the larger portion of the State,-only.a limited 


lines only. The fish are, however, better ap- 
preciated now than at first. | : 

If these facts do not apply toa different species, 
they show that the true shad may pass up from 
the month of the Mississippi to a distance of at 
least 1500 miles, rendering it absolutely certain 
that efforts for stocking these rivers effectually 
will meget with ample success. We shall be 
muctwindebted to any readers of the Weekly for 


additional information in regard to the occur- 


rence of stad in the waters*of the Mississippi 
Valley, with indications of the precise locality 
and date. 


The Water Commissioners of the city of Al- 
bany lately employed Professor C. F. CHANDLER, 
the well-known expert in such matters, to make 
a report upon the water of the Hudson River 
above Albany, with a view of ascertaining its 
availability for the supply of that city. e re- 

orts that the most critical scrutiny has failed 

© reveal any thing to sight, taste, smell, or 
chemical examination that can be considered as 
throwing the slightest suspicion upon the pu- 
rity of the water of the Hudson, or on its fitness 


_ for a wiolesome beverage; and, furthermore, 


that ov. ng‘to an unusual combination of cir- 
cumstakces the aeration of the water, so nec-. 


- essary to render it palatable, has been accom- 


plished thoroughly by Glenn's Falls, the Falls of 
- Mohawk at Cohoes, and by the State dam at. 
roy. 1: 


Ty work of Dr. Coves, just published, upon 
the birds of the United States, includes a BIROR- 
gis of the fossil forms supplied by Professor O. C. 
MaksH, who has made this branch of paleontol- 
ogy a special study: He enumerates no less 
than 29 species, to which number must be‘add- 
es several others discovered by Professor, MARSH 
in his late trip to the’ Rocky Mountains. A sin- 

le kind belongs to the woodpecker tribe, while 

wo are raptorial and three gallinaceous, in- 
eluding three kinds of wild turkeys. Twelve 
are waders and cleven are swimmers. — 


In a neatly printed pamphlet before us, by Pro- 
fessor FRaNK H. Snow, of the University of 
Kansas, we have a catalogue of the birds of that 
State. This embraces 282 species actually ob- 
served within the limits of Kansas, most of them 
collected by the author, who has little doubt 
that the number observed will before long reach 
300% One hundred and twenty-six of the species 
are marked in the catalogue as known to breed 


the State. 


A scientific commission for the investigation 
of the natural and physical history of the Ger- 
man seas, with its head-quarters at Kiel, has 
been in existence for several years, and under 
the supervision of its president, Dr. H. A. MEYER 
(a brother-in-law of Senator ScHuRz), has already 
succeeded in collecting and determining many 
interesting facts. Dr. MEYER, in reporting the 
result of this summer’s work, remarks that al- 
though the discoveries in general may be some- 
what inferior in interest to those of some of the 

receding seasons, yet that much progress has 

een made in accomplishing the objects of the - 

survey. The work was principally performed 
on board the Pommerania, a German government 
vessel, assigued to this duty, and which left Kiel 
on ‘the 2igt of July and returned on the 9th of 
November, Shaving, therefore, been occupied 
nea‘ly four months. Several harbors of other 
nati$ns were visited during the cruise for the 
sak« of obtaining provisions and coal. 

Ti je equipment was very complete, and in- 
‘ciug?d steam apparatus for working the dredge 
andsounding-line. The weather was very fa. | 
vorable, much more 60 than in the previous 
year, although at one time a long-continued 
wind kept them on the coast of Norway longer 
than they desired... The dredge was worked in 
127 localities, several hauls usually being made 
The towing-net, as-also nets 
dragging at different depths, were also used 
freely, and numerous specimens of the sea-bot- 
tom were saved, partly in alcohol and partly 
dried. 

The collections have been intrusted to various 
aepecialists in Germany for further investigation. 

articular attention was paid to the determina- 
tion of the gases found in the sea-water; and the 
services of Dr. JACOBSEN were brought into req- 
uisition to devise apparatus especially for col- 
lecting samples of the water. The surface tem- 

erature was noted in 260 localities, and in most 
nstances that at various depths recorded, the 
whole number of water temperatures taken 
amounting to 600. Over 500 tests of the specific 

ravity of the water were taken on the voyage. 
etole ical observations were also recorded, 
as well as the indications of the surface and of 
deeply seated currents. Important facts were 
obtained from the Norwegian fishermen in re- 
gard to the fisheries. They stated that only 
once in the past century, and at no time in the 
present, did the herring keep so far from the 
usually fished portion of the Norwegian coast 
as in the last winter. On the other hand, an 
especially productive fishery has been prose- 


’ cuted within the last year or two between lati- 


tudes 66° and 69°. Jt was thought possible that 
the fish had changed their breeding ground, 


althongh there were no certain data for this 


opinion. 


Reference is made by Dr. Mzrer to the fact | 


that in view of the great importance of the fish- 
eries to Norway, that government has kept two 
eminent scientists occupied—Dr. AXEL BOECK 
with the herring, and Dr. Sars with other 
species. 


A partial report of operations on the North- 
west Boundary line during the year 1872 has 
been sent in.to Congress by Mr. ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL, the commissioner. The work com- 
menced at a very late period during the past 
summer, a8 the appropriations for the purpose 
were not available until the Ist of July. It 
is expected, however, that the portion of the 
line between the Red River and the Lake of 
the Woods will be accurately determined and 
marked, the work of the next season to com- 
mence at a point where the Pembina River 
crosses the boundary. An estimate is present- 
ed for conducting the work in 1873 on a large 
scale, the force available under the present ap- 
propriation being entirely inadequate to do jus- 
tice to it, or to meet properly the 
arrangement on the part of Great Britain. 
detail from the battalion of engineers is urged 
by the commissioners as facilitating and econo- 


} mizing the operations of the commission, as 


well as placing it upon a more equal footing to 
that of the British commission. It is thought | 
this will enable the commissioner to dispense 
with an escort of soldiers, whose services would 
otherwise be necessary. 


A well-known British explorer, in the person 
of Commander ALEXANDER JOHN SMITH, has 
recently died at Sandhurst, Victoria. This gen- 
tleman was lieutenant on board the Zrebus, un- 
der Captain Sir James CLarK Koss, in the ex- 
pedition to investigate the magnetism of the 
antarctic region, and was subsequently one of 
the officers in charge of the magnetic observa- 
tory at Hobart Town. 


We rejoice to learn, by a circular from Mr. 
CHARLES STODDER, that the burning of his 
establishment in Milk Street. during the late 


Boston fire did not involve the destruction of 


any of the magnificent microscopes and tele- 
scopes made by Mr. RoBERT B, TOLLes, and for 
the sale of which he is the agent. The merits 
of the instruments made by the Boston Optical 
Works, under the direction of Mr. TOLLEs, are 
well known to all microscopists throughout the 
country, and any considerable destruction of 
them would have been a severe blow to science. 


The French government proposes to reorgan- 
ize the French observatories, and by a decree 
of November 25 has appointed an astronorhieal 
commission to take charge of the labor. This 
embraces the names of the most eminent physi- 
cists in France, and their conclusions will doubt- 
less carry with them great weight. Among the 
names mentioned are MM. BELGRAND, FAYE, 
F1zEav, GUILLOT, JANSSEN, LEsPravuT, LE VER- 
RIER, LOwy, Puiseux, RaYeT, RocHE, CHARLES 
SaINTE CLAIRE DEVILLE, STEPHAN, WOLF, and 
YVON-VILLARCEAU. | 


We regret to announce the death, on the 9th 
of December, at Brighton, of Mr. JOHN KEAST 
LorpD, the manager of the great aquarium of 
that city. Mr. Lorp some months ago had an 
attack of paralysis, which, however, did not at 
the time threaten to terminate so speedily in 
his death. Mr. Lorp was well known in this 
country from having been connected with the 
British division of the Northwest Boundary 
Survey from 1857 to 1861, the American branch 
of which had Mr. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL as its 
head, with Dr. KENNERLY occupying the posi- , 
tion of zoologist. His notes on the natural his- 
tory of British Columbia and Vancouver Island 
were published in book form under the title of 
The Naturalist in British Columbia. After his 
return from America he was engaged by the 
Viceroy of Egypt to make some examinations 
in that country, prior to which he was connect- 
ed with the London periodical, Land and Water. 
He was called from Egypt to take charge of the 
Brighton Aquarium, which, however, his pre- 
mature death prevented him from conducting: 
for any great length of time. 


The female hippopotamus of the Zoological 
Gardens of London has recently given birth, for 
the third time, to a young one., The first was 
born February 2, 1871, but lived only three days. 
In less than a year, namely, January 7, 1872, a 
second was born, which, like its predecessor 
lived only three days, and during the whole o 
its life did not attempt to suck. A third made 
its appearance on the 5th of November, 1872, 
and at the latest advices was doing well. Great 
care was taken to prevent any disturbance of the 
parent on the part of spectators, and the young 
animal now sucks its mother freely,.and there is 
& fair prospect of its being successfully reared. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tre census statistics reveal some singular and in- 
teresting information on ecclesiastical matters. The 
population of the thirty-seven States is 38,115,641, and 
the total number of churches for this multitude is 
62,522, with 21,395,542 sittings, leaving 16,720,099 of 
our people apparently unprovided for. Making due 
allowance for the population under ten years of age, 
who might not be considered church-goiny, there 
would still remain nearly one-sixth'of our entire pop- 
ulation for whom no church accommodations are pro- 
vided, which is a serious subject for reflection. A cu- 
rious fact mentioned in the ceneus is that the six New 
England States, with a white population of 3,445,043, 
have but 5421 churches, while the six Southern States 
upon the.Atlantic, with a white population of 3,450,903, 
or virtually the same, have 11,567 churches. The Meth- 
odist denomination is the most numerous, and the 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Catholic, Christian (or Camp- 
bellites), Lutheran, Congregational, Episcopal, and 
German Reformed follow in the order named. The 
wealth of the leading denominations stands in the fol- 
lowing order: Methodist, Catholic, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, Episcopal, Congregational. 


Since fires in New York city have become a daily and 
nightly event, the question has been asked and reiter- 
fated, ‘‘ Are our hotels safe?” It becomes a matter of 
no small a ie to the traveling public, and to 
those who lAve more permanently in hotels, to know 
what are the means of escape in case of fire, and what 
provision is made for exti quishing flames. Doubtless 
every hotel proprietor indulges the vague belief that 


the provision made on his owni premises is sufficient. 
Investigation shows tliat in many cases the greatest 
care is taken to provide protection and means of es- 
cape from fire. Thestairways are many, wide, and cor 
veniently located, water is abundantly supplied, and 
the elevators partially fire-proof. But it is equally 
true that many hotels are in such condition that 
they may any night become the scene of appalling 
disaster. Wood sheathed with corrugated iron has 
been proved to be highly dangerous ; common-sense 
would inform any one that an elevator constructed of 
pine would be a fearful flue for fire; stairways wide 
and eazy of access are essential to the safety of dwell- 
ers in any large building; and in this age of the world 
no populous hotel should be destitute of water-pipes,. 
even in the upper stories. There is certainly need in 
large cities that the most vigorous supervision be ex- 
ercised to prevent halls, theatres, churches, hotels, and 
indeed all.buildings, from being so constructed as to 
invite danger and death. ‘ 


A rough winter we are having: ushered in with se- 
vere cold, that has been followed by a pitiless series— 
heavy snows, violent gales, drifted streets, impassable 
streets, slushy streets, icy streets, dense fogs, wintry 
rains, ice-clogged and broken telegraph wires, accu- 
mulations of ashes and garbage, perpetual difficulty 
in city travel, and a host of concomitant troubles. In 
August we sigh for cooling breezes, but what do we 
sigh for now? 


In a number of the first newspaper published in 
America, bearing date, ‘‘ Boston, Thureday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1690,” occurred the following record, which 
will be interesting to all who have an attachment to 
the Old South Church: 


*‘ Altho’ Boston did a few weeks ago meet with a 
Disaster by Fire, which consumed abont twenty Houses 
near the Mill Creek, yet about midnight, between the 
sixteenth and seventeenth of this Instant, another Fire 
broke forth near the South Meeting-House, which con- 
sumed about five or six houses, and had almost car- 
ried the Meeting-house itself, one of the fairest Edi- 
fices in the Country, if not remarkably assist- 
ed the Endeavours of the People to put out the fire. 
There were two more considerable Circumstances in 
the Calamities of this Fire; one was that a young man 
belonging to the House where the Fire began unhap- 
pily perished in the Flames; it seems that tho’ he 
might sooner awake than some others who did escape, 
yet he some way lost those Wits that should have 
taught him to help himself. Another was that the 
best furnished Printine Press of those few that we 
a oh of in America was lost—a loss not presently to 

re 


Nobody should expect to be unusually excellent in 
every, or even in many departments. Almost every 
one can do well in something, but not in every thing. 
It is often a matter needing nice discrimination for 
man or woman to understand in what direction the 
abilities lie. Washington Irving was once asked to 
lecture before a lyceum. He replied that he was not 
skilled in that kind of mental exercise: N. P. Willis, 
when once asked to make a speech, replied, ‘“‘I am by 
profession a writer, and you can not expect a pump to 
give water from the handle as well as from the mouth.” 


The Fire Commissioners have at length undertaken 
to inspect-“‘ the means of escape from theatres, school- 
houses, and other public buildings.” ’ 


Boston meditates expansion. A proposition is be- 
fore the Legislature for the annexation of all the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Perhaps there were never a greater number of thor- 
oughly distressed church-goers than on Sunday morn- 
ing, January 5, 1873. It was only those who got up 
early enough to read ‘‘Old Probabilities’s” prediction 
of “train over the southern portions of the Middle 
States,” and were wise enough to believe it, who armed 
themselves with umbrellas and overshoes; for al- 
though the skies looked dubions when church-bells 
began to ring, that being their chronic condition now- 
adays, no special attention was paid to the fact: But 


-scartely had thousands of worshipers seated them- 


selves in their pews before the violent rain came pelt- 
ing upon roofs and windows. Anxious words and 
looks were interchanged, and hope suggested ‘‘ only 
a shower.” But when the services were closed the“ 
pitiless storm still raged. In vain they lingered in 
church and vestibule—the great throng, umbrellalegs, 
overshoeless, water-proofiess. Some, with thought- 
ful friends at home, were relieved, but hundreds 
plunged their defenseless feet ankle-deep into the 
surging slush, bared their best beavers and bonnet- 
ribbons to the raging storm, and took the shortest 
reute home. How many colds and coughs and fevers 
and illnesses of all sorts must be laid to the exposures 
of that day can not easily be reckoned. 


During the year 1872 no lesa than thirty human be- 
ings miserably perished in burning buildings. This 
fact is a text that needs no sermon. 


Apparently England has too much land devoted to 
ornamental parks and hunting grounds, and too little 
to agricultural cultivation. It has been estimated that 
‘between the harvest-time of 1872 and 1873 England 
must expend no less than $175,000,000 for wheat from 
foreign countries, and about £50,000,000 for corn and 
other food. 

At 4 recent lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper vari- 
ous experiments were made to show that muslin and 
various dress materials may be made comparatively 
incombustible by dipping the fibres in borax and oth- 
er chemical solutions. The advantage of using such 
preparations in the case of those who, in stage per- 
formances, are exposed to foot-lights is apparent. 


‘‘What do you call that?” indignantly asked a cus- 
tomer at a cheap restaurant, pointing at an object that 
he had discovered in his plate of hash. 

Wristband with sleeve-butten attached, Sir,” said 
the waiter, briskly. 

“Well, do you consider that a proper thing for a 
man to find in his hash?” asked the customer, in 
wrath. 

“Good heavens, Sir?” cried the waiter, “ would you 
expect to find a ten-dollar silk umbrella in a fifteen- 
cent plate of hash?” 

» It is very curious how feelings, both mental and 
physical, affect the color of the hair, Sudden fright or 
grief will often blanch the hair, as has been proved by 
many well-known instances. Long-continued anxiety 
and protracted sorrow have also a marked influence 
upon the hair, causing it to turn white and to fall off, 
especially in persons of a nervous temperament. Many 
cases are on record of those who have snffered severe- 
ly with nervous headache becoming prematurely gray. 
Physicians also state_that dyspepsia and nervous de- 


bility affect the color and h hy growth of the hair. 
It is well known that severe and constant mental effort 
produces a like result. It might be interesting to no- 
tice whether those who have lived an easy, joyous life, 
free from anxiety and sorrow—if any such there are— 


preserve their hair to old age in somewhat of its 
ural color and vigor. : at 


om 


Parisian shop-keepers seem to make a point of 
cheating American purchasers. Every traveler has 
had personal experience in this matter—some to their 
very serious cost. The shop-keepers do not appear to 
be ashamed of this practice, or even to keep it secret. 
They think Americans are very rich, and resolve to 
get out of them every thing possible. Any foreigner 
who does not wish to be cheated in Paris must know 


how to “drive a bargain.” The Belgravia gives a cu- 
rious example: 

“Two gentlemen and their wives went one day to 
the markets on a wager. A list) was made out, eo 
that the two were to Bevrnenyer exactly the same arti- 
cles and the same qualities of. food—so much fish, so 
much by aye so much beef for soup, so muth 
mutton for roasting, so much poultry, and the like. 
One of them was to bargain and get things as cheap 
ae he could; the other was to give whatever was ask. 

They were not to go round together, but within 
half an hour of each other; and the bet was a break- 
fast for the whole party at Bignon’s that the ventle-. 
man who did not bargain with the dealers would have 
to pay double what he who did bargain paid for his 
supplies—not one by one, but taken as a whole. It 
turned out that the non-bargaining purchaser paid 
not only double, but more than three times what the 
other had done, and yet both had got the very same. 
articles, and the same quantity and quality of each.” 


Many persons—besides school-boys and college etu- 
dents—use the phrase, “‘ He is a brick,” without the 
least idea that it is suposed to be of classic origin! 
It is said that King Agesilaus, being asked by an em- 
bassador from Epirus why they had no walls for Spar- 
ta, replied, ‘‘We have.” Pointing to his marshaled 
army, he said, ‘There are the walls of Sparta: every 
man you see is a brick.” 


(Continued from No. 837, page 35.) 
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Book the Fir 


CHAPTER V. 


“Well, yon may, you must, set down to me 
Love that was life, life that was love; 
A tenure of breath at your lips’ decree, 
A passion to stand as your thoughts "yee 
” 


A rapture to fall where your foot might 


THE gypsy tea went off brilliantly. The fuel- 
collecting and fire-making and kettle-boiling 
afforded ample sport for those wilder and more 
youthful spirits whose capacity for flirtation was 
not yet exhausted. Fred Melvin belofged to 
that harmless class of young men who, although 
in the dull round of daily life but moderately 
gifted, shine forth with unexpected lustre on 
such an occasion as this, and prove themselves 
what their friends call ‘‘an acquisition.’”” He 
fanned life and light into a hopelessly obstinate 
fire, with his coat tails for an -extemporaneous 
bellows ; he showed a profound knowledge of en- 
gineering in his method of placing the kettle on 
the burning logs, so as not immediately to extin- 
guish the flames he had just coaxed into being. 

‘*T don’t think there was any thing so very 
wonderful in Watt inventing the steam-engine,” 
said Miss Melvin, standing by and admiring her 
brother’s dexterity ; ‘‘ I believe Fred would have 
been quite as likely to -hit upon it, if it hadn’t 
been done before his time.” 

They drank tea in little scattered groups: the 
elders foregathering in small knots to talk scan- 
dal or parish business, or to indulge in mild jere- . 
miads upon the frivolity and general empty-head- 
edness of the rising generation, their own sons 
and daughters and nephews and nieces not ex- 
cepted ; the juniors to dixport themselves after 
their kind, with inexhaustible nothings, vapid 
utterances which filled the soul of Elizabeth with 


contempt. 


She carried her tea-cup away to a lonely little 


‘bit of bank where the rushes on the shelving 


shore grew high enough to screen her from the 
rest of the company, and sat here alone, in lan- 
guid contemplation of the quiet water, and all the — 
glories of the sunset reflected in that smooth tide. 

Fred Melvin, seeing the white dress vanishing 
beyond the trees, would fain have gone in pur- 
suit, but the Luttrell sisters prevented him. 

** Elizabeth has one of her headaches, I dare 
say,’ said Diana. ‘‘It would be no use going 
after her.” 

‘One of her tempers, you mean, Di!” ex- 
claimed Blanche, with sisterly candor. ‘‘ That's 
always the way with Lizzie if every thing doesn't 
happen exactly as she wants it to happen. 
think she would like a world made to order, on 
purpose for her.” 

‘*T hope we haven't done any thing to offend 
her,” cried the anxious Frederick, whose adora- 
tion of *‘the Beauty,” as chief goddess of his 
soul, had never suffered diminution, not even 
when he amused himself by offering his homage 
at lesser shrines. ‘* Perhaps she didn’t like our. 
going off in the boat without her; but it really 
couldn’t have held so much as a lap-dog beyond 
our load.” 

‘* As if any thing you could do would offend 
her!” exclaimed the impetuous Blanche, always 
ready tg rebuke Mr. Melvin’s vain passion. ‘‘Do 
you think she wanted to come in our boat? She: 
would: have given her ears for that téte-a-téte row 
with Mr. Forde, only I suppose it didn’t answer.” 

‘* Blanche, how can you be so absurd!” cried — 
Gertrude. 

‘‘ If you don’t learn to behave yourself with 
common decency, we really must leave vou at 
home in the nursery another time,” said Diana. 

Mr. Forde was happily beyond the hearing of 
this little explosion. He was in infinite reqnest | 
among the matrons of the party, who all regard- 
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ed him more or less as a modern St. Francis de 
Sales, and who gave him not a little trouble by 
their insistence upon communicating small facts 
relating to their spiritual progress; little senti- 
mental gushes of feeling which he did his best to 
check, his ideas of his duty being of the broadest 
‘and grandest character. He would rather have 
had the conversion of all the hardened or re- 
morseful felons at Portland or Dartmoor on his 
hands than these gushing matrons ard senti- 
mental spinsters, who could not travel the small- 
est stage of their journey toward the heavenly 
Jerusalem without being propped and sustained 
by him. 


Nor was it pleasant to listen to little laments — 
kind, generous- minded 


about the vicar. 
man, Mr. Forde, and very good to the poor, I 
believe, in his own careless way—but so unspirit- 
ual! We hardly knew what light was till you 
came among us.” And so on, and soon. He 
* was glad to slip away from the elder-tea-drink- 
ers, and stroll in and out among the giant beech 
boles, with the gay sound of youthful laughter 
and happy idle talk filling the atmosphere around 
hi 


im. 
He lingered to say a few words to Gertrude 
Luttrell and her party, and then looked round 
the circle curiously, as if missing some one. 
“*¢T don’t see your sister,’’ he said at last, 
‘¢ Miss Elizabeth.” 
Miss Luttrell colored furiously. 
‘‘ Lizzie has strayed off somewhere,” she said. 
‘¢ She appears to prefer the company of her own 
thonglits to our society. Perhaps had she known 
you would express so much anxiety about her, 
she would have staid.” | | 
‘‘T am not particularly anxious,” replied Mr. 
Forde, with his thoughtful smile—a smile which 
‘Jent sudden life and brightness to the dark grave 
face. ‘*Only I have it on my conscience that 
I kept your sister on the river a long while un- 
der a blazing sun, and I feared she might be 


too tired to enjoy herself with the. rest of you. | 


Can I take her a cup of tea?’ 

‘¢T don’t think I would, if I were you,” cried 
Fred Melvin, who was in a picturesque attitude, 
half kneeling, half reclining at the feet of Blanche 
Luttrell, while his cousin Jane Harrison, for 


whom there was some dim notion of his ripen- , 


ing into a husband -by-and-by, sat looking on. 
with an aggrieved air. ‘‘I took her a second 
cup just now,” grumbled Fred, ‘‘ and very near- 
ly got my nose snapped off for my pains.” 

Not an encouraging statement; but Mr. Forde 
was not afraid of any attacks upon his nose: 
was not that feature in a manner sanctified by- 
his profession and the very high rate at which 
the curate race is held three hundred miles from 
London? He was in no wise deterred by Mr. 
‘“Melvin’s plaint, but went off at once in quest of 
Elizabeth. | | 

‘*T saddened her with that melancholy story,” 
he thooght. ‘‘ Perhaps I ought not to have told 
her.. Yet I think she is the kind of woman a 
man might dare to choose out of all other wom- 
en for his friend. I think she is of a different 
stuff from the rest of Hawleigh womankind. She 
has shown herself superior to them all in her 
power to win the love of the poor. And we 
could never be friends until she knew my story, 
and knew that the word ‘love’ has been blotted 
from the book of my life.” 

‘It was a new fancy of Mr. Forde’s, this desire 
that there should really be friendship—something 
more than the every-day superficial acquaintance 
engendered by church decoration and croquet— 

. between himself and Elizabeth Luttrell. 
not to be in the slightest degree sentimental—the 
popular platonic idea. ‘The Madame-Récamier- 
and-Chateaubriand kind of thing had never en- 
tered into his thoughts, nor did he mean that 
they should see any more of each other than they 
had done heretofore; ‘only that there should be 
confidence and trust between them instead of 
strangeness. 

He found her presently on her bank by the 
Tabor, seated in a thoughtful attitude, and cast- 
ing little tufts of moss and lady’s-slipper idly 
upon the tide. She had arrayed herself with a 
studied simplicity for this rustic gathering, per- 
haps fully conscious that she was one of the few 
women who can afford to dispense with frillings 
and puffings and ruchings—the whole frame- 
work of beauty, as it were. She wore a plain 
white muslin gown, high to the throat, round’ 
which she had tied a dark blue ribbon—the true 
Oxford blue, almost. black against the ivory 
white of her neck. The long dark ribbon made 
a rippling line to the perfect waist—perfect in 
its exquisite proportion to the somewhat full and 
stately figure—the waist of a Juno rather than 
asyiph, Her head was uncovered, and the low 
sunlight lit up all the bronze tints in her dark 
brown hair; shone, too, in the luminous gray 
eyes, fixed dreamily upon the gleaming water. 


Mr. Forde stood for a few moments a little way 


off, admiring her—simply as he would have ad- 
mired a picture, of course. 

His footsteps made a faint rustling among the 
rushes as he came nearer to her, and she looked 
round suddenly, and all her face flushed crimson 
at sight of him. 

That blush would have elevated Fred Melvin 
to the seventh heaven; but Malcolm Forde was 
no coxcomb, and did not attribute the height- 
ened tint to any magical power of his own. She 
was nervous, perhaps, and he had startled her 
by his sudden approach; or she might be in- 
deed, as her friends had suggested, a little out 
= temper, and annoyed at being tracked to her 


r. 

“Don't be angry with me for distarbing your 
solitary musings, Miss Elizabeth,” he said, very 
much detesting the ceremonial Miss; ‘but I 
really don’t think you're enjoying .vour father’s 
Picnic quite as much as you ought for your own 
satisfaction and that of your friends.” 

i I hate picnics,” she answered, peevishly ; 
and if papa gives one next year, I'll have 


It was | 


|,nothing to do with it. I'm sure I wish I'd staid 


in Hawleigh and gone to see my poor people. 
I should have been much happier sitting by Mrs. 
Jones’s wash-tub, or reading to Mrs. Brown while 
she mended her husband’s stockings.” 

‘* If you speak like that I shall think I spoiled 
your pleasure by that egotistical talk in the boat.” 

She only shook her head and looked away 
from him at a distant curve of the river. There 
was an awkward sensation of semi-strangulation 
in her throat. For her very life she could not 
| have answered him. Yes, it was a bitter disap- 
pointment to discover that he had flung away his 
heart before -he came to Hawleigh; that he was 
a kind of widower, and pledged never to marry 
again. 

**T am so sorry that I told you that story. 
Of course it was no fitting time. I was a brute 
not to have thought. of that; but we so rarely 
have time for a confidential talk, and I have been 
so much interested in your work lately, so much 
pleased by your hearty manner of taking up a 
duty which I know did at first seem uncongenial 
to you, and I was-anxious that we should be 
friends. Pray do not let the gloom of my past 
life weigh upon your spirits even for an hour. It 
was a most ill-advised confession: ‘Try to for- 
get that it was ever made.” 4 
“Silence still, and the head turned obstinately 
toward the river. Was it temper, or com 
sion for another’s woes more profound than he 
had dreamed of ? 

‘*Say, at least, that you forgive me for hav- 
ing depressed you.” 

Still no answer in words, but a hand stretched 
out toward his, a hand chill as death. 

‘* Let me take you back to your friends,” he 
said, alarmed by the cold touch of that little 
hand, which he clasped for a moment with a 
friendly pressure and then let fall. ‘‘I shall not 
forgive myself till I see you happy with the 
others.” 

She rose slowly and teok thé arm which he 
offered her. That choking sensation had been 
conquered by this time, and she was able to an- 
swer him quite calmly. 7 , 

‘* Pray don’t distress yourself about me,” she 
said; ‘‘I am very glad that you told me your 
story—that you think me worthy of your confi- 


- dence.” 


He took her back to the circle under the 
Beeches. Cups and saucers were being gather- 
ed up, the bustle of preparation for departure 
had begun. Wagonettes, omnibus, and dog-cart 
stood ready for the homeward journey, and the 


and manner of return were going on: elde 


-spinsters languishing to travel on the roof of 
omnibus, and protesting their affection for the 
perfume of cigars; fastish young ladies plead- 
ing for the same privilege; and all the male 
kind thinly disguising the leaven of selfishness 
that was in them, and their desire to appropriate 
the roof to their own accommodation by an af- 
fected solicitude as to the hazard of cold-catching. 
‘*We ought to have had a dance,” grumbled 
Blanche; ‘‘ it would have been the easiest thing 
in the world to bring a couple of men with a 
harp and a fiddle, but I suppose it would have 
been considered unclerical. It would have been 
so nice. We should have fancied ourselves 


fairies trigping lightly under the greenwood tree. 
I declare Wscems quite a shame to go home so 
early, just When the air is pleasantest, and all 
the stars are beginning to peep out of their nests 
in the sky, as if we were a children’s tea-party.” 

The fiat, h.wever, had gone forth, the vehicles 
were ready, the fogyish element in the party 


- eager to depart before dews began to fall, and 


toads, bats, owls, spiders, and other rustic hor- 
rors-to pervade the scene; the juvenile popula- 
tion loath to go, yet eager for the excitement of 
the return journey, with all its opportunities for 
unlimited flirtation. ‘ 
Fred Melvin was the proud proprietor of the 
dog-cart, a conveyance usually appropriated to 
the uses of his father—the family carriage, in 
short—which, if it had only possessed one of 
those removable American-oven tops popular in 
the rural districts, would have done duty for a 
brougham. Urged thereto by his sister, and 
with considerable reluctance, the young solicitor 
entreated Mr. Forde, who had come on the box 
of the omnibus, to accept a seat in his chariot— 
a variety in the mode of return being esteemed a 


. privilege by the picnickers. 


‘*Mr. Forde won’t want to go back on the 
omnibus, I dare say, Fred,” argued Laura Mel- 
vin. ‘* You might as well offer him a seat in 
the dog-cart.” | 

To which suggestion Frederick growled that 
he wanted no parsons, and that he was going to 
ask one of the Luttrell girls. 

“You can ask one of the Misses Luttrell too, 
Fred. There'll only be you and me and Mr. 
Forde. Jenny’s going home inside the omnibus. 
She has a touch of her neuralgia; and I don't 
wonder, poor girl, you’ve been flirting so shame- 
fully with Blanche Luttrell. I wonder how a 
girl hardly out of pinafores can go on so.” 

Fred went away to offer the vacant seats, 
first to Mr. Forde, with a‘reluctant politeness. 

‘* You don’t like too much smoke, I dare say, 
and those fellows on the ’bus will be smoking 
like so many factory chimneys every inch of the 
way. Youd better have your quiet cigar in my 
trap.” 

‘* You're very good. I don’t like bad tobacco, 
certainly ; and the odors I enjoyed coming were 
not by any means the perfumes of Arabia. But 
are you sure I shall not be in the way ?” 

**Oh, you won't be in the way. I am going 
to ask Lizzie Luttrell, and that ‘ll make up the 
four.” 

Mr. Forde winced at this familiar mention of 
the damsel in whom he had permitted himself 
to become interested; but that kind of famil- 
jarity is a Natural attribute of brothers in their 


intercourse with their sisters’ friends. ‘‘ A dif- 


usual discussions and disputes as to the deo 


ferent race, these provincial brothers, from the 
rest of mankind,” Mr. Forde thought. 

‘** I’m going to ask her,” repeated Frederick, 
as he tightened the chestnut mare's kicking- 
strap, ** but I don’t suppose she'll come, unless 
her temper’s undergone some improvement since 
I took her that cup of tea.” 2. 

Elizabeth Luttrell drew nigh at this-moment, 
in grave converse with a little silver-headed gen- 
tleman, the ancient banker of Hawleigh. 

To Mr. Melvin’s surprise, she accepted his 
offer with extreme graciousness. 

**T like a dog-cart above all things,” she said, 
** especially if I may sit behind. I do so like 
that sort of exciting sensation that one will .be’ 
jerked off if the horse shies.” 

But against this Fred protested vehemently. 

**You mast sit next the driver,” he said; 
‘* Laura can sit behind with Mr. Forde. Not 
that Bess ever shies, but you must have the post 
of honor.” 

‘*Then I'll go home in the omnibus,” said 
Lizzie; ‘‘I know riding behind always makes 

Miss Melvin, pressed hard upon this point, 
acknewledged that the jerky sensation which 
was pleasant to Elizabeth’s bolder spirit was 
eminently appalling to herself; so Elizabeth had 
her own way, and occupied the back seat of the 
dog-cart,-with Mr. Forde by her side. 

The journey back to Hawleigh was a ten-mile 
drive through west-country lanes, with tall tan- 
gled hedges that shut out the landscape, except 
for those privileged travelers on the roof of the 
omnibus. Only now and then did the dog-cart 
emerge from the shadow of hawthorn and wood- 
bine, wild rose and wild apple, into the moon-lit 
open country; but the odor of those leafy lanes 
was sweet, and beyond them, far away in the 
soft silver light, spread fair hill-sides and wood- 
ed slopes, and brief flashes of winding river. 

It only lasted an hour and a quarter, that 
homeward journey, the dog-cart keeping well 
ahead of the heavier vehicles, and Bess, the mare, 
performing the distance in so superior a manner 
as almost to justify that pride in her which was 
one of the chief articles of faith in the household 
code of the Melvins. Elizabeth would have 


thought better of the animal had she loitered a. 


little on the way. Not often could she enjoy a 
moonlight téte-a-téte with Mr. Forde—for it was 
in vain that Fred interjected his trivial little re- 
marks every now and then across Miss Luttrell’s 
shoulder ; not often had he unbent to her as he 
unbent to-night, talking to her as if she were 
verily in some measure a part of his inner life, 
and not a mere accident in the outer world 
around him. That confession of his past sor- 
rows seemed really to have brought them a little 
closer together, and Elizabeth began to think 
there might indeed be such a thing as friendship 
between them ; friendship that, would brighten 
that dull round of district visiting, sweeten all 
her life, and yet leave her free to dream her 
favorite day-dream of a wealthy marriage in the 
days to come ; a splendid position won suddenly 
by her beauty ; a swift and easy transmigration 
to a land flowing with silks and laces and all 
kinds of Parisian millinery; a little heaven here 
below in the way of opera-boxes and Ascot and 
Goodwood and flower-shows and morning con- 
certs; while. Mr. Forde remained at liberty to 
fulfill that scheme of a monkish life which: he 
had in his own quiet manner avowed to his more 
familiar friends of the district-visiting class. | 

‘* And perhaps some day, after I am married, 
he will really go to the South Sea Islands or the 
centre of Africa as a missionary,” she thought, 
with alittle regretful sigh; ‘‘ and years after- 
ward, when*I am middle-aged and his hair is 
growing gray, he will come back to England as 


' Bishop of ‘Tonga Faboo, or some fearful place, 


and I shall hear him preach a charity sermGn at 
a fashionable London church.” 

It seemed hardly worth her while to be sorry 
about so remote a contingency; but she could 
not help feeling a pang at the thought that this 
part of her vision was the most likely to be real- 
ized; that whether the hypothetical baronet, 
with thirty thousand a year, did or did not ap- 


pear upon the narrow scene of her life, Malcolm 


Forde would spread his pinions and soar away to 
a wider field than this small provincial town. 


The dog-cart arrived at the gate of Hawleigh | 


Parsonage quite half an hour in advance of the 
other vehicles. it was past ten o’clock, and 
rare lights burned dimly in the upper casements 
of the houses that were scattered here and there 
along the high-road on this side of the town, the 
more exclusive and suburban quarter, adorned 
by the trim Gothic lodges of villas that half as- 
pired to be country-seats. The Vicarage serv- 
ants— Ann the sometime nurse and general 
factotum, Susan the cook, Rebecca the house- 
maid, and Jakes the man-of-all-work—were 
clustered at the gate, waiting to witness the 
return of the picnickers, as more sophisticated 
domestics might stand at gaze to see all the 
drags and wagonettes and hansom cabs of the 
famous Derby pilgrimage file slowly past Clav- 
ham Common. 

** You'll come in, won’t you, Laura?” said 
Elizabeth, who did not wish her evening to close 
abruptly with brief farewells at the gate. ‘*‘ Jakes 
can take care of your horse, Mr. Melvin. You'll 
wait for papa, won't you, Mr. Forde, and to say 
good-night to every one?” ' 

“Tf you are sure that you are not tired, and 
would be glad to get rid of us and go in and 
rest,” said Mr. Forde, doubtfully. 7 

**T am not in the least tired. I feel more in 
the humor to begin a picnic than I did at one 
o'clock to-day. Why, in London fashionable 
people are only just beginning to go ont to par- 
ties! We seem to cut off the best end of our 
lives in the country with our stupid homdrom 
habits. Don’t you think the night is best, Mr. 
Forde ?” 

- For study, I admit.” 


‘if I had wings.” 
as if this particular moonlight had indeed pro- ~ 


‘*Oh, for pleasure, for every thing,” cried 
Elizabeth, impatiently. ‘‘I feel another creature 
at night, out-of-doors, in summer moonlight 
like this. There is a kind of intoxication; one's 
soul seems to soar away into clearer air, into 
dream-land. What would dancing be like at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, or at three on a 
sultry afternoon? Why, it would seem perfect 


lunacy! But at night, with open windows, and | 
the moonlight outside, and the scent of the 


flowers blowing in from the garden, it is simply 
rapture, because we are not quite the same 
people, you see, toward midnight. For my 


own part, on a summer evening I always feel.as 


This in a rapid, excited tone, 


duced an abnormal effect upon her spirits. 

They had all strolled into the garden, Fred- 
erick having reluctantly committed the mare to 
the man-of-all-work. Mr. Forde was walking 
between the two young ladies, Miss Melvin feel- 


ing that it was mere foolishness to hope for any 


attention from a curate while Elizabeth ran on in 
that wild and almost disreputable way of hers, 
not in the least like a well-brought-up roung 
lady. But then it was a well-known fact that 
the Luttrell girls had received only a desulto 
training—not the regular old-established board- 
ing-school grinding; but'sometimes a morning 
governess, and sometimes an interregnum of in- 
,»termittent instruction from their father; some- 
times masters for music and drawing, sometimes 
nothing at all. They were all clever girls, of 
course, said the genteel matrous of Hawleigh, or 
they could hardly have grown up as well as they 
had; but they had not enjoyed the advantages 
of the orthodox discipline for the youthful mind, 
and the consequences of this irregular education 
cropped up occasionally. The girls had read 
almost what they liked, and had stronger opin- 
ions than were becoming in a vicar’s daughters, 

To Laura Melvin’s gratified surprise, Mr. 
Forde did not take any notice of. Elizabeth's 
tirade about moonlight, but turned to her, Laura, 
and began to question her politely respecting her 
enjoyment of the day, while Fred, eager to 
snatch his opportunity, flew to Elizabeth. 

‘* Didn't Bess do the ten miles well ?” he ask- 
ed, by way of a lively beginning, quite prepared 
to have his advances ill received. 

But Elizabeth was still under the intoxication 
of the moonlight. She was a person of singular- 
ly variable spirits, and the sullen gloom that had 
come upon her after that interview in the boat 
had now changed to a reckless vivacity. 

’*The drive was delightful,” she said. ‘‘I 
sKould like to scamper all over Devonshire and 
Cornwall in such a dog-cart, with just such a 
horse, stopping at all manner of wild places, and 
being benighted, and camping on the 


What a mistake it is to live all one’s life shut op: 


between four walls, in the same place, with go 
more variety from year’s end to year’s end than 
a fortnight in sea-side lodgings! Oh, how I wish 
Providence had made me a gypsy, or a Bedouin 
Arab!” 

‘* Awfully jolly, I should think, the Bedonins,” 
replied Fred, doubtfully. ‘* They tamble, don’t. 
they? I remember seeing some Bedouin tam- 
blers at Vauxhall when I was a youngster, and 
was up.in London with the paternal party. 
those were all men and boys. I don’t think the 
women tumbled; and their lives must have been 
uncommonly dull, shut up somewhere in London 
lodgings, while their husbands and brothers were 
performing, not being able to speak English, you 
know, poor creatures, or any thing.” 

‘*Oh, you stupid Fred!” cried Elizabeth, who 
sometimes deigned to address the young man in 
this familiar way. ‘‘ As if I meant performing. 
Arabs! I should like to be the daughter of 
some Arab chief in the Great Desert, with my 


own darling horse to carry me on the wings of - 


the wind, and only a tent to live in, and lqcusts 
and honey for my dinner, like John the Baptist. 
I should like to be one of those nice brown-faced 
girls who go about the country with a van-load 
of mats and brooms. There seems something 
respectable in brooms. ‘They would hardly send 
me to prison as a rogue and vagabond ; and oh, 
chow nice it must be never to stay very long in 
the same place!” 

*“t And to have no friends and no home, and 
no books or piano, and to be of ao particular use 
fn the world; only always toiling more or less 
hopelessly for one’s daily bread, and to die some 
day by the road-side of hard work and exposure 
to all kinds of weather,” continued Mr. Forde, 
who had soon exhausted his little stock of civili- 
ties to Miss Melvin, and turned to listen to Eliz- 
abeth’s random talk. ‘‘ I’m afraid you must be 
very tired of us all, Miss Luttrell, when your soul 
yearns for the broom-girl life.” 

‘‘ Not so tired as you confess yourself to be 
of us when you contemplate converting the 
heathen,” answered the girl, turning her back 
upon the hapless Frederick. 

‘It is not because I am tired of yon that £ 
think sometimes of a broader field and harder 
-work,” he answered, gravely, “‘ but for quite a 
different reason—because I sometimes find my 
life here too easy, too pleasant—an enervating 


life, in short. It is not always wise for a man to . 


trust himself to be happy.” | 

‘¢T thought you had done with happiness. aft- 
er—what you told me this afternoon,” said Eliz- 
abeth, almost bitterly. 

Her speech shocked him a little. He answer- 
ed it in his coldest tones. 

‘* With one kind of happiness, ves, and that, 


perhaps, the only perfect happiness in this world . 


—companionship with a perfect woman.” 
‘* A very good way of reminding me that I’m 


an imperfect one,” thought Elizabeth, not uncon- - 


scious of deserving the implied rebuke. 


They walked slowly round the garden in the , 


moonlight, side by side, but somewhat silent aft- 
er this, leaving Frederick to straggle in their rear 
with his sister, an ignom:nious mode of treat- 
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ment which he inwardly resented. Nor was he 
sorry when the omnibus and wagonette,drove up 
to the gate to release him from this humiliating 
position. He felt himself rehabilitated in his 


own self-esteem when Blanche, who really came - 


next to” Elizaberli in the scale of prettiness, 
skipped gayly up to him, telling him that she 
had had the dullest imaginable drive inside the 
omnibus, and that she had been dreadfully jeal- 
ous of Lizzie, Who of course had been having 
capital fun in the dog-cart. 

“J don't know whether Forde is particularly 
good fan,” Mr. Melvin replied, with a sulky air. 
‘* Your sister had ‘Arm all to herself. There was 
no getting in a werd edgeways. I think when.a 


man as good as gives out from the pulpit that he: 


never means to ‘marry, he ought to give up flirt- 
ing into the bargain.” . 

Fred, how shameful of you to. say such 
thing! As if Mr. Forde ever flirted!” 

‘* I should like to know what he is doing now,” 
grumbled Fred. ‘*If that isn’t the real thing, 
it’s an uncommonly good imitation.” 

Elizabeth iad taken up her favorite position 
by the suti-dial, and Malcolm Forde was stand- 
ing by her: talking earnestly, or at least with an 
of earnestness; and it is one of the 
s of youth that two persons of oppo- 
can not converse for ten minutes with 
any sii$w of interest without raising suspicion- 
of flirtation ingtire minds of beholders. 

** Doesn't it seem absurd,” exclaimed the ag- 
grievell Frederick, ‘‘after all Elizabeth has said 
aboutfever marrying a clergyman ?” 

‘**She’s not obliged to marry Mr. Forge be- 
cause she talks to him for tive minutes, ixshe. 
you stupid creature?” cried Blanehe, disapprov- 
ing this appearance of concern.in her admirer— 


‘eligible young men were so rare at Hawleigh. 
And now, after some consumption of claret,» 


cup or sherry-and-soda among the elders in the 
low candle-lit drawing-room, and a little strag. 
gling flirtation among the juniors here and there 
about the garden, there came a general good- 
night, and. Mr, Luttrell’s guests dispersed, in 
carriages or on foot, to that gentleman's supreme 
contentment. ‘This kind of thing was one of the 
penalties that went along with a flock of daugh- 
ters. 

** Thank Heaven, that’s over,” he said, with a 
faint groan, and in a tone of voice strangely dif- 
ferent from the friendly warmth of his last fare- 
well, ‘* And now mind, I am not to be bother- 
ed about any more party-giving on this side of 


| Christmas.” 


**T am. sure I shouldn't care if there were 
neter to be another party on the face of the 
earth,” said-Flizabeth, drearily. Whereby it 
might be supposed that, so: far as the prettiest 
Miss Luttrell was concerned, the day's festivities 
had beenta failure. 

Blanche questioned her by-and-by up in their 
tower chamber—the ancient octagon room, with 
its deep-set casements and litter of girlish trifles, 
its bird-cages and book-shelves, and glove-boxes 
and scent-bottles—questjoned her closely, but at 
the outset could extort very little from,those firm 
proud lips: 

** You know you were glad to have that drive 


home with him,” said the girl, persistently. 


**You Know you quarreled with him in-the boat, 
and were miserable afterward: You know you 
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“ONLY A FRIEND.” 


are fond of him, Lizzie. What's the good of 
trying to hide it from me ?” : 

‘* Fond of him!” cried Elizabeth, passionate- 
ly. ‘* Fond of a man who scarcely ever says a 
civil word to me! Fond of a man who, if he 
ever were to care for me—and he never will— 


would want to make me a district visitor or a 
female missionary! You ought to know me bet- 
ter, Blanche.” 

**I know you are fond of him,” the girl re- 
peated, resolutely. ‘* Why, you’ve changed your 


i 


very nature for his sake! As if we didn’t all of 
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us kuow the influence that has made you take 


_ up Gertrude’s work !” 


Elizabeth burst out laughing. | 

** Perhaps I wanted to take the shine. out of 
Gertrude’s supernal virtues,” she said. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I &vanted to show him that I was just as 
well able to do that kind of thing as his Haw- 
leigh saints, who call it their vocation—that I 
was able to make the poor people love me 
which very few of his saints can manage.” 

**Upon my word, Lizzie, I'm afraid you're 
very wicked,” exclaimed Blanche, staring at her 
sister with an awed look. ee 

Elizabeth was sitting on the edge of the low 


French bed, her brown hair falling round her: 


like a sombre drapery, her eyes fixed with a 
dreamy look, a half-mischievous, half-triumphant 
smile upon her lips, 

afraid you're right,” she said, with a 
sudden burst of candor. ‘‘ I feel intensely wick. 
ed at this moment. Can you guess what I should 
like to do, Blanche ?” 

het 5. you are the most unfathomable 
girl in creation,’ 

‘*I should like to bring that man to my feet, 
to make him as deeply in love with me as—as 
ever any miserable slavish woman was with a 
man who did not love her, and then spurn him: 
fool him to the top of his bent, Blanche; and 
when I had become the very apple of his eve— 
—perhaps while he was deliberating in his slow 
dull soul as to whether he should make an elec- 
tion between me and the conversion of the South 
Sea Islanders—astonish him some fine morning 
by announcing my engagement with somebody a 
little better worth marrying. He would have 
his South Sea Islanders left to console him.” 

She flung the cloud of hair back from her face 
impatiently, with a bitter little laugh and a 
downward glance of the dark eyes, as if she 
did indeed’ see Malcolm Forde at her feet, and 
were scorning him. 

Blanche gazed ‘at her with unmitigated horror. 

**Goodness gracious, Lizzie! What can put 
such dreadful ideas into your head? What has 
Malcolm Forde done to make you so savage ?” 

** What has he done? Oh, nothing. I sup- 
pose,” half hysterically. ‘* But.I should like to 
punish him for all he has made me suffer to-day.” 


{TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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A CHINESE BUFFALO CART. 


‘THE large black water buffalo is one of the most 
thoroughly domesti¢ated animals of the south of 
China. Itis also used in the islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago, in Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China, 
as well as Southern China, as a draught animal, 
yoked to the largest plows and heaviest carts, in 
places where the tough soil and bad roads would 
defy the efforts of a smaller or less powerful ani- 
mal, ‘The buffalo, though of great strength, and 
possessing in its horns formidable weapons of de- 
fense, is docile and easily managed, and is fre- 
quently led to and from its work by the youn- 
gest children of the farmer. It is, however, tim- 
id, and easily frightened by strangers, or by the 
sudden appearance of a red cloth. It delights 
in water, particularly if thick and muddy, as the 
mud when dry affords protection from -the at- 
tack of mosquitoes, / 
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SNOW IN THE CITY. - 


AVues poets chant the praises of ‘* beautiful 


snow,” it must be taken for granted that they 


méan snow in the country, where it may lie for 
weeks as pure and white as it descended from 
the clouds, and where the merry music of sleigh- 
bells enlivens'all the air. But there is neither 
poetry nor romance about snow in a great city 
like New York; nothing but discomfort to all, 
and dreary suffering to the poor. When it falls 
in such a quantity as to impede travel ; when the 
cars run only at long intervals, and perhaps stop 


_ altogether for hours, and thousands of poor peo- 
| pie men, women, and children, have to tramp 


omeward from their work, it may We for miles, 
thisly shod and scantily clad; when our streets 
pr¢sent such scenes as the one depicted in the 
ek¢tch by Mr. Staxtey Fox, on page 85, we-can 
realize the terrors of winter, and sympathize with 


* thé poor man who, in response to a wish that it 
might rain and melt the snow, exclaimed, ‘‘ Rain! 


] wish “twould pour b'ilin’ hot water for a week !” 


4 DIAMONDS. 

There is a: curious reminiscence for lovers of the 
Diamond, in the story which has come down to us 
from the last century, of the first discoverer of the 


Brazilian Diamond fields) This was one 


Foxsroa Lozo, a man of an old Portuguese family (the 
same name is borne by the present Portuguese Envoy 
at Washington) who lived in the Brazilian province of 
Minas Geraes. He had previously traveled in Portu- 
guese India, where he had seen rough diamonds, and 
learned to know them when he saw them. Loso found 
the gold-seekers of Brazil using certain pebbles care- 
lessly, a8 counters in card playing. He knew them at 
once to be rough Diamonds, and took them to Lisbon, 


~ where the discovery was confirmed. At once the Eu- 


ropean Diamond brokers and traders took the alarm. 
The new Diamonds would destroy the value, they ex- 
claimed; of the old stock. So they put about a story 
that these Brazilian Diamonds were poor Diamonds 
from India, sent fo Brazil, and from Brazil to Europe. 
In 1750, an Englishman wrote a treatise to prove this. 
The Brazilian-Diamonds were thus at first shut out of 
‘the market. Bat Louo was too clever for his foes.. He 
took his Diamonds out to India, and at Goa sold them 
as Indian Diamonds. This may seem a little extraor-" 
dinary to us now, when the difference between the Dia- 


® monds of Brazil and of India is so well known. If one 


goes into the establishment of Messrs. Stank & Mar- 

ors, 22 John Street (up stairs), where the choicer vari- 
eties of the old Indian Diamond and the Brazilian may 
be seen ig juxtaposition with the new African Dia- 
monds, he will wonder as much at the notion of their 
being confounded with each other as at a man’s mis- 
taking Chambertin for Chateau Lafitte, or Persian silk 
for Chinese, or the Bartlett pear for the Duchessee. - All 
Diamonds are valuable. Why all Diamonds are not 
eaually valuable, is a thing easily to be learned, and for 
Diamond buyers worth learning.—[{Com.} 


A Bie Vicrory ror New Witson Unper-Feep 


will delight all the many friends 


of the Wilson Sewing-Machine to know that in the 
stubborn contest for superiority in samples of work at 
the great Northern Ohio Fair, their favorite has carried 
off the two great premiums, the medal for best six 
specimens machine work, and the diploma for best 
braiding. As the great competition was in 
these two classes, it will be seen that the Wilson’s vic- 
tory is complete. We knew this would be so. It could 
not be otherwise. There is no talking down the fact 
that the Wilson is the best family sewing-machine now 
manufactured, the one capable of doing the best work 
on any kind of goods and under all circumstances. 
This award of the highest premium to the work of the 
Wilson Shuttle Sewing- Machine, should and will silence 
the talk of that large class of sewing-machine men who 
have made this machine the object of their special en- 
mity, simply because it is a moderate price machine 
and undereells their ve one. oO and see the 
first premiom cards on those beautiful samples of work, 
and remember that you can bny this premium y= 4 
machine for fifty dollars.—From the Cleveland Dai 
Herald. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, 

in all other cities in the United States. The Company 
want agents in country towns. —[{Cum.] 


Facis ror THE Lapies.—Mrs. Dr. W. Tor- 
mence, New York, uses her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-stitch Machine for her own family sewing, 
and, besides doing her house-work, earns more 
than a dollar per day ax pastime. See the new 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


Movvr’s Parent Eartu Cioset.—Simplest, 
cheapest, and most effective in the market. Send 
for circular. Earth Closet Company, 31 Court- 
landt St., N. Y.—[Com. } 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BRWUSSES.—‘“ Within less than ten years from 
now there will be no metal spring truse in use,” 
was the prediction of one of the most eminent sur- 
eons on examining the Elastic Truss. The truth of 
e above is being verified by the rapidity with which 
the Elastic Truss is superseding all others. The fact 
that rupture can unquestionably be cured, without-any 
suffering, is now beyond dispute. We advise all, as we 
have heretofore, if unable to call, to send for a descri 
tive circular to the Elastic Truss Company, No. 
Broadway, N. Y.; fer this is beyond doubt the best as 
well as the easiest appliance ever devised. Sent by 
mail to all parts of the copntry.—WN. Y. Independent. 
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JUST WHAT WAS EXPECTED! . 
Ail the people want good 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


game a nothing like Leather Shoes with a | 
| SILVER TIP 


for children. ythem. Th thro 
the Toe. For Sale by all Dealers at 


Send 4 stamp for the new price-list. 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY 


’ 65) Broadway, vear 14th Street, New York. | For every business. — 


\ 


~PASHIONS FOR WINTER. 


WS 


sree in bigh 
atten, eleth model, 


We give s CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which 
ev seam, pleat, &c., bow to 


pat the use of 
our Cloth Models any person who can sew can ISH the mest diff- 
cult garment as easily as the p They are PERFECT GUIDES. 


Either of the above Patterns mailed on receip 
marked price. 


GRAND PREMIUM OFFER. 


By inclosing Ome Dollar and Two Stamps to 
FEBRUARY NEXT, will be 


TRATED PATTERN BAZAAR; and the 
‘Patterns, with their Cloth Mi odels complete, of the 
Three above Engravings will be mailed to you Free, 
as Premium. 
TO PLEASE EVERY BODY.-—If the 
above patterns are nor just such as you now need, and 
you — select your from our | 
we will send you a Oo a or your Subscription, 
also a COUPON CHECK, 
lect patterns to the value of ONE DOLLAR FREE at 
any time, as your premium! Note! When you send 


your subscription, be sure to tell us which you te 


Grand Premium Offer,” or “‘To Please Eve A 

BE IN TIME! Sendin your éubecriptions EFORE 
the 21st day of FEBRUARY, 1873. 

Send Stamp for Winter Catalogue of Styles. You 
will never have a better oppo ty! 

It is the Finest, 


Best, and Chea Fashion oa 
intheworld. Ithasnorival / fis the New York Ci 


ies’ Authority in all matters of Fashion. It is 
the Only Publication that Imports Styles and fur- 
nishes og Patterns of them. It gives thorough in- 
struction in 
cisms, Stories, &c.,&c. Be 1 
very plainly, A. BU 


Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
Post-Office Box 5055. 914 Broadway, N. ¥. 


YOU WILL BE CHARMED 


And gratified at the prompt and beneficial effects 
produced by WINcHESTER’s HYPoPHosPHITES 
OF Lime anp Sopa, which acts as a Nutriment 
or CHEMICAL Foop for the Brain, the Nervous 
System, and the Blood, supplying and restoring 
to the system that life-giving, life-sustaining, and 
vitally important element, PHospnorvs. It will 
stimulate and invigorate the Brain and Mental 
Faculties, and relieve and prevent Mental and 
‘Nervous Exhaustion. It will invigorate the en- 
tire Nervous and Physical Systems, imparting 


strength, vigor, and energy, and relieve and cure 


all Derangements of the Nervous System. It 
will enrich¥purify, and replenish the Blood. It 
is unsurpassed as a Nervous Tonic anp INvie- 
ORATOR, and is a perfect and superior substitute 
for Iron and Cod-Liver Qil in every shape and 
form. Try.it! Sold by all Druggists. and $2 
per bottle. J. Wincnester & Co., ists, 
36 John St., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
_ IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pana, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man 

352 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 


MOTHERS, 


Extensively need and recommended 
V by the most eminent oo U 
Sold by Drnggiata and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, | 


| E 15 Sonth William Street, New York. 
FOR THE PARLOR. | 


INFANTS. 


4 


a- 
ITHOS ILLUS- 


will entitle you to se- . 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 


our Lllustra- 
OLOGY 


store Impaired Visionand | 
Overworked Eyes; how to cu:e Wea 

e 

Witte wo 

UGE G DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphiet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, . Se your address to 

DR. J. BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 957.) 

No, 91 Liberty Street, New York Oity, N. Y. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lampsin use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap. Adapt- 
ed toall household uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 


SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers 8t., New York. 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN” {x-. 


t to su 
ad nena. Star Bann and it 
sends at onog, one of "a best 16-tint exwuink chro- 
mos free, prepaid. In addition, you receive a large Led- 
ger-size illustrated paper 9 whole year, att ror$i. Why 
condemn one cheated you? Why con- 
demn any one UNTIL rou KNOW? The “Straz-SpancLeD 


Banner” has been published for 10 years. Every news- 
man sellait. We News to 
Oliver Ditson & Co., to the N. Y. Tribune, Toledo Blade, 
and all other great P 


or publishers. The Rogues 
Corner exposes Hum nacks, and Swindlers. It 
bike.” Whit we are attacked and 
rascals, thieves, we give you a 


large y paper, a chromo uneq 1 for $1. 
agg satias ge give you your 
pecimens 6 cts. ts wan mpie 
Outfit” free. Do you pars to it for 18737 tf 80, 
send your dollar and secure orawhole year. Ad- 
ANGLED e, N. H. 

drawi ! and those j 

GIFTS for ANY of their FRIENDS. Sheer 
Pam 
Manufa 

8, 

. Wo suspension of Business on account of Fire! 


A GREAT OFFER! JANUARY! 


will dispose of 190 PIA NOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of first-class makers, tncludina Waters’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cash, during thia 
MONTH. . New T*octave first-class PIANOS, modern 
improvements, for $275 cash. The CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORGANS are the moat beautiful in style and 
perfect in tone ever made, Prices low for cash. Illus- 
trated Catalogues mailed. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
? 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 


S290 
We answer—li costs less 


an 600 Piano slid 
through Agente, aii of whom make 
= We have 


cular, in which we refer to over 
&c. ‘some of whom you may_ know), using our Pianos, 
+h States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


Piano Co., 365 Broadway, N. 


ATHUSHE ‘The most durable pianos. 


PIANO MFG CO. Tre purchasers delighted. 
New Haven,Conn. Tite pamphiets sent free. 
DRS. REYIIOLDS BROTHERS, 
Surgeon’ Dentists, 62 West 14th 8t. 
New York, have made the study and 


practice of De~tistry a life work. 
Painless extraction of teeth. 


TAMMERING.—Dr. White's U.S. Stammering 


Institute, 102 East 26th St., N.Y. References from 
every State. No pay until cured. Send for circular. 


ist Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 
STAMFORD SEWING MACHINE. 


The most quiet and the Lightest Run- 
ning Shuttle Machine in the worlid. 
Not a Cam, Cog, or Roller. 
10 iate expenses or profits. 
We sell directly to those who retail 
the machine. Agents wanted. 
T. B. BISHOP & CO., Stamford, Conn. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL, 


Of Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 
urse of instruction and field practice. 
term. rend deserving students. For 
Scientific, and Eclectic, address E. N. Pres’t. 


Shot 
fer men or 
$8-$300: Pistols, $1-$25. 


Doub! and Breech-Loading Rifies, 
Gnns, eed vers, Pistole, &c., of every kind, 
boys, at very low prices. Guna, 


CURED.—Trusses injure, increase the 
rupture, and make it a lifetorment; while Dr. Sher- 
man's Appliances, used according to ted 
tions,cure. Prices from $10 upward. - 
Book with pho hic likenesses of cases before and 
after cure, and price-list. Office 697 Broadway, N. Y. 


ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 
certain cure for and 
, all other Nervoun Diseases. or ex- 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 190 Wall St., N. ¥. 


RIBBON MACHINE, STAMPS 


AWS, 79 Nassau St., N. Y. 


8ST 
RUBBER Sen eine 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St, Balto. $10 a day to Agenta, 


tests for 


| Siz 


Sova 
New Yous, January 11, 1873. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
List of New Books. 


NORDHOFF’'S CALIFORNIA. California: 
Health, Pleasure, and A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuautzs 
Seventh Thousand just Yy- vo, 


Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


This book stands, as few books do, one of the 
neral interest. Open it where 
and you find yourself at once attracted both by the 
subject and the style. Mr. Nordhoff knows how to 
uze his eyes, and he knows how to use his pen. We 
advise every one who wants to find out a great deal 
abont that beantiful State, ye in a compact, readable, 
and workmanlike form, and to enjoy at the same time 
one of the pleasantest books of the season, to read 
Mr. Nordhoff’s California."—¥. ¥. Times. 


2. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorce 
Author of ‘Adam Bede,” Mill on.the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vole., 12mo, Cloth, $8 60, 


In Middlemarch, a Study of Provincial Life,” we 
have a most vivid and delightful illustration of the 
qualities which have given nee Eliot the position 
of the first of living novelists. e€ pereona of the 
story are at once typical and individual. They are 
representative of English provincial life, and are at 
the same time as racy as though.they had been select. 


,ed at hap-hazard from the guage me on account of 
t 


their peculiarities and oddities. Without any appa- 
rent effort on the part of the author, they are made to 
live in our imaginations as real ee a independent 
of each other, and yet aiding to develo each other. 
It is our deliberate judgment that it indicates a 
that of any other novelist now liv- 


— Boston 

Fhe author exhibits an insight into the gecret heart 
of our nature ecarcely less subtle and manifold,than 
that of Shak re. * ** Such a rare cabinet of/char- 
acter sketches is perhaps not to be found in anyloyher 
single production of English literature.—N. Y. 


3. 
HUDSON’S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
naliem in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 

Farprriox Hupeon. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The book ia interesting from beginning to end. 
No page but has its item of curious information or its 
piquant anecdote. — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

4. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Sounarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 7 

This work embraces in one volume: 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLIS 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Licutrroot,B- 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Prof 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with /some 
Recent Pro Is for its Revision. By Ryuarv 
CuHENEVIx 


RnENcH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF E NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


5. A. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
‘Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existe Rectivsa. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. S8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


Uniform with THE EARTH," by Eviskz 


6. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Dr Wirt Tatmace, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle. Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Uniforin with the First Series of Talmage’s Sé- 
mone. 


7. 
SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 
FORCE... Being Vol. IV. of Science for the 
by Jacos Asuort. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HEAT. — LIGHT.— WATER AND LAND. — 
FORCE. 4 vols. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50each. 


New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MIDDLEMARCH. By Groner Extor, Author of Ad- 
am Bede,” Romola,” &c. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 5u 


IL 
THE WANDERING HEIR. By Cuanres Reape, 
Author of ‘“‘Hard Cash,” “Put Yourself in His 
gy Too Late to Mend,” ‘‘ Foul Play,” 
&c. ustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 
III. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAFTON. 
Braox, Author of Love or Marriage?” 
**In Silk Attire,” ‘*The Monarch of Mincing-Laue,” 
“*Kilmeny,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


| DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. 


Yares, Author of “Black Sheep,” Last,” 
eep,” * Lan 
“Wrecked in Port," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 centa. 


Vv. 
4 WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. Parn, Author 
64 A 


&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
VL 
POR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuaaire 
Lack of Gold,” “Robin 


Grispon, Author ef For 
Gray,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 


VIL. 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 
The following volumes are now ready: — 
OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 


cents. 


a Mahoney. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54, lllus-— 
trations by Thomas Worth. §Svo, Paper, 75 

_ cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. v0, 
Paper, $1 00: Cloth, $1 50. 


DOMBEY AND-SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W. L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


& Broruenrs will send either of the above 


works by mai 


the 


Hanren’s Catatoeur mailed on receipt of 
Cents in postage stumps. 
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-Sanvary 95, 1873.] 


. Bend for Circular. 


above wor 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ 


Over 15,000,000 square 


foe now in use. 


For steep or flat Roots, in all climates. 


Asbestos Roof Coating & a. 


For restoring and repairing old Roofa 


ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, 


The covering for and rm 
econo coming or Hot-Air and Steam 
exposed to 


Boilers, Oil Stills, &c., whether housed or 
the weather. 
ese mate ready for use, and can 
be eaaily by any 
RO FELTS, ASBESTOS 
BOARD & PAPE SPHALTUM, &. 


Send for Descrip Pamphlets, Price-Lis 
to Dealers, &c. - W. JOHNS, 
Established = Offices 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 
LD STREET, New York. ” 


MAHOGANY, 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
WO00D, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c. 


Large and Choice Stock Fore and Domestic 
Woods, in ‘= 


VENEERS, BOARDS, AND PLANK. 


Imported and manufactured by 


0 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, E. R. 
h Salesroomgf 170 and 172 Centre St., N. Y. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata™ 
logue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Science for the Young. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 


Author of ‘* The Young Christian Series,” ‘‘ The Fran- 
conia Stories,” ‘‘ Marco Paul Series,” ** Ab- 
bott’s Illustrated Histories,’ &c. 


Vol. I. HEAT. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 
Vol. II. LIGHT. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. | 


Vol. III. WATER AND LAND. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vol. IV. FORCE. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50.~ 


Illustrated. 


The generad.idea of the anthor is to present under 
the form of a story the great facts which have been 
ascertained by scientific research. The scientific in- 
formation embodied in these volumes is as thorough- 
ly accurate as though they were meant for text-books 
for formal instruction, while the form in which it is con- 


. veyed makes the books pleasant reading. Mr. Abbott 


has done good service in his chosen sphere of instruct- 
or of the young; but nowhere better service than in 


_ the preparation of this series.—Literary Bulletin. 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


& Broruers will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


VALENTINES] 


In $5, $10, $20, and $25 Lots. 
ASSORTMENTS TO SUIT DraLERs. 


Brest Stroox—Cueapest Priozs, 


A. J. FISHER, 
98 Nassau St., N. W. 


AVE YOUR CHILD'S EYE- 
SIGHT; buy the Novelty Car- 
riage—Cradle and C com- 
bined—witt Patent Adjustable Para- 
sol. Adop.ed by Central Park Com- 
missionérs, and recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. Send stamp cir- 

cularto LEWIS P.-TIBBA 
512 Broadway, 


TWO GOOD BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New tak. 


HUDSON’S HISTORY ( OF JOURNALISM. 
Journalism in the United States, from 1690 
to 1872. By Freperic Hupson. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00. he 


RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmos- 
phere, and Life. Being the Second Series of 
a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. 

‘By Existe Rectvs. Profusely Illustrated 
with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps print- 
ed i in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. — 
in style with Reclus’s Earth. ) 


& Brorurns will send either of the 
mail, postage prepaid, to an: part 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 
COUNTRY 


15 DESIGNS and PLANS for 


of cost. 


ORANGE SUDE DD & CO. 
_ Puswisurrs, 245 way, N. Y. 
Send for C Cetalenns of all the 


culture, Field Sports, & the 


Sen 
best boche on Architecta Agri 


PAPER! 


Lining, 8nd as a substitute for for Sampies 


enh 


k Place, N. Y., or liock Co 


WRITES 10 HOURS 


THE HOLDER CONTAINS 


THE INK 3.56 


Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Pen-Holder, fits any pen, saves 1-3 time. $2, “er Gold pens, gold, rubber and pearl 


charm pencils. Pens repaired, 50c. By mail. Send stamp for 


F. Hawkes, 66 Nassau 8t., 


sure indicator of 
the changes in the 
weather, and a pret- 
ty mantel crnament. 
e little man walks , 
out in stormy and the~ 
lady in fair weather, 
and never make mis- 
takes. Price $2 00 
(Two). Sent to any 
pe safely pack- 
receipt of 
price, 


Alvan Lovejoy, 
Proprietor and man- 
ufacturer, 

229 WasHineTon Sr., 
Boston. 

Package of one doz. 
to same address, $20. 
discount to 


Liberal 
the trade. 


WEATHER 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Prof FOWLER'S Great Work 


On Mannoop, WoMANHOOD, AND THEIR Mutua. InTER- 
RELATIONS: Lovg, Irs Laws, Power, &o. Send for 


specimen es and circulars, with terms. Address 
specimen PATON AL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. Pa. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book 
for the best and cheapest —— Bible ever published, 
will be sent free of c book agent. It con- 


| tains nearly 500 fine Sc tent eilku strations, and agents 


are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating experience, &c., and we will show you what our 
agents are doing, } ATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


OW °TIS DONE or the Secret Out.— 
Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
GREAT SECRET and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology, Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL 
S* Book of Wonders.” Mailed for 2% cents. 
Address D. C. CUTLER, Carthage, Illinois. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M‘Clintock & ee Cyclopeedia 
having become general, now that its importance: is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being li beral, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily y app plyi ying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 


» Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
GENTS WANTED for McCLELLAN’S 
GOLDEN STAT 
abraising California, lary of Arison 
orn on ev 

Ida ’ ‘British’ Columbi 
Alaska, descriptive of their ns, Products, oan- 
tains, Valleys, Rivers, Lakes, &c. 700 pages, with 200 


WM. F hil cinnati, O.; — 


Pa.; 
Springfield, 4 ‘or Atl anta, G 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. wnere. 


Business strictly legitimate. Particularsfree. Address 
J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS, and other Canvassers now at 
BOOK work, can learn how to increase their in- 


come ’$18 a week without 
29 Eighth N.Y. 


with 
AGENTS’ outfit free. J. R. 


BIG MONEY! HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, 0. 
CHARLES LEVER'S NOVELS, |» 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


A Day’s Ride. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly. 
50 cents. 

Barrington. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents.” 

The Daltons. vo, Paper, $1 50. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. - 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Glencore and his Fortunes. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

Lord Kilgobbin. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

a of Arran. Sve; Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

1 50. 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 8vo, he $1 25. 

Maurice Tiernay. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 

One of Them. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Roland Cashel. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. - 

Sir Jasper Carew. 8v0, Paper, 75 cents. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Tony Butler. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


The Set complete, 5 vols., in box, Cloth, $15 00. 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. | 


ge Harreer & Beotuens will send any of their works 

mail, postage prepast, o any part af the United 
Rates, on ay 

Men and Women wanted every where to take the 


money for our ogg gh -HOLE CUTTER, 
with Silver C ts 24 sizes. Sells at 
sight. PAT. FO NTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 


XX GOLD PENS. Samples of al 
tpaid, for 25 cts. Also, THE LA 

KR and other articles. Address CITY NOV- 
ELTY CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARM FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT to 
our suffering friend. A pair of Patent Mie- 
hields—certain cure for Rheumatism, Neu- 


sie ne tie them in thelr ractice. 


mail or express. GEO.S ER, 120 W 


S° METHING PRETTY FOR NOTHING. Address 
HAPPY HOURS CO., 22 Ann St., New York. 


IGS. TOUPEES, &e. Dovsrepay 


206 Dean §t,, Brooklyn, N. ¥. said.” | 


| teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt.......... 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking 


Illustrations. »8vo, Paper,’ 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapgn ro Fit any Fievure, and 
are Aited with the greatest accuracy, 111" NAMKS AND DI- 
BEOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUGKTHUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE VPIEKOK OF THE PATTKLN, 80 as to be ad- 


taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 


under the arms.” 
The followi ing Patterns are now ready: 
» Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to. 9 years old). 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND (for youth 
from 8 15 
INFANT'S W DROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)..’ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkin 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 
ATT ANTLE, with 8-Pleat Biouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 


Tol. V. 


es 


us 

Pre 
a 

a 

wm 


E 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dresein Corset 
Cover, Night en Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and D 
PLAIN BASQUE, with pron-front Over-skirt 
and Walkkine 
SLEEVELESS” SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French. Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


VEST BASQUE, with Overakirt and Kilt- 
ed Skirt (for girl om . to 15 years old)..... ‘ 
LADY’S POSTILION-B UE WRAPPER... 

POINTED CAPE, with is eat Blouse, Over- 
and Walking Skirt................. 

ALBERT jp BAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years 

POSTILION -  BOLONAIS 
Sie. Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained a 

POLONAISE WALKING ‘SUIT...... 

G NTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, /_ Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- : 


DOU BREA CKET, Shirt Waist, 
(for boy from 5 to 10 


SS 8 BSE 


PRING A ISEE SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT......... “s 
DOUBLE TA APRON- FRONT AND 


OVER-SK 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
from 5 to 15 years a6 

1S QUINZE VEST BAS ing Skit. Apron- 
Over-skirt and Walk 
RED INGOTE WALKE- 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ bd 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque ~ 
. with Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 


50 
DOLMAN MANTLE ‘WALKING 
The Publishers will. send either Pattern by mail, 
peonanes on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
“raul 1 ify the Number of paper con 
n ordering, please 8 v the Num : 
taining Suit, and send ust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOTION DEPOT. 


receive ev ind paper publish 
vertises ev of Notio 
WILSON M. DOUGLASS, Hunter, N. Y. 


CUNDURANGO. 


Bliss, Keene, & 
Co.’s Finid act 
Syphil Canoes, Scrofula, 

eumatism, 


cere Diseases, and all 
Blood Diseases. 
The best - known 


Blood Purifier. Sold 
by all druggists. Price, $8 


HE aaeeideeons by Dr. N.S. Dodge of Albany 
N.Y., was discov'd by thood experiments.-New Era. 


BILLIARD TABLES, 


Dollars. Black Walnut. Complete 


From Twen 
with Cues 


and List free. 
ABBOT NICHOLLS, 96 Liberty St., N. Y. 


by the moat The bust measure 


_ payable to the o 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1873. 


ConrTeENTS : 


LIFE IN THE DIAMOND FIELDS. 
ILLusTEaTions.—En Route toi the Mines.—In the 
Diamond Fields.—Jumping a Claim.—‘“* Some ef 
ou had better Stand on the T'able.”—Our down 
t Native. — Throw it up, old 
cluse Fit.—The Promenade.—‘'I am no Nigger |" 
—A Whirlwind. — Drowned out. — The “Market 
Master.—Map of Diamond — 
the Excavations. 


} 


| ROBIN’S-EGG BLUE. 


THE MONT-DE-PIETE. 


— Initial.— The Exit. — 


a’En ments."—The Cashier.—The Couffril.— 


The Auction-Room.—Victim of the Mont-de-Piété. 
-—Tail-Piece. 
SONG OF THE PALM. aoe 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Queeb of Scots.—Lord 


Darnley.—Holyrood Palace.—Lochleven Castle.— 


Tomb of Queen Mary.—Queen Elizabeth. 


THE LIFE OF AN EASTERN WOMAN. 
ILLusTRaTions. — Interior of a Harem. —The 
Story-Teller in the Harem.—Reception ata Soirée. 


ROSA. 


THE a FAIRS AND MARKETS Or EU- 
ROPE. By R. H. Hornz, 


DELUSIONS OF MEDICINE. By Prof. Hewxar 
Draper, M.D. 

_ terrifying a Miner.— 
St. Dunstan's . otiation with the Devil.— 
tection from Witches by a Horseshoe.—Domina- 
tion of the Zodiac over Man.—-Whetber the Sick 
would live or dve, and what his Disease was.— 
Cannel-Coal.- making Revelations to Dr. Dee.— 
Gettatura.— Dutch Alchemist and his starving 
Wife.—Alchemical Symbols. 


OLD. KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuackrnar. 
‘Cuaprer XXXVII. In an empty Room. 
Cuarpter XXXVIII° The Pollard- Trees, 


Cuarrer XXXIX. Thus far the Miles are meas- 


ured from thy’ Friend. 
Cuaprrr XL. Under the Clock-Tower. 


—Head-Piece.—‘* Her Heart be~ 


gan to beat so that she could scarcely bas 

A WAIF AND ESTRAY. 

A SIMPLETON. — A STORY OF THE DAY. By 
Cuarves Reape. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 

ONE QUIET EPISODE. 

MY QUEEN.—A: SONNET. By Joun G. Saxe 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. By 
Cuapter XVI. They meet agi 
Cuarrre XVII. The Guardia Atigel. 

Cuarter XVIII. The Search in the Grounds | 
Cuaprer XIX. The Evil Genius. 


MY LADY'S CHOICE. 
VALENTINES—FOR MY TWO. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. a 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD: 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


“ 


This Number of Harprr’s Macaztne contains, fn 
addition to the three Serials contributed by Cuartzs 
Reape, and Miss T'H#ackeRar, numer- 
ous papers of unusual interest, most of which are illus- 
trated; two Short Stories of great power; Poems by 
Joun G. Saxz, Treey, etc. ; and five Editorial 
Departments covering every matter of current interest 
in Art, Society, History, Literature, and Anecdote. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
\ Haxrrrr’s One Yens......$4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Yeur...... 400 
Bazar, One Yegr 00 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
Copy of either the Macazina, Weexty, or 


may commence a: 
fled understood that the phe tion fir the 
with for the y or with the 

ext after the date of the order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
er of & Broruess is prefer- 

able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
a sender stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 

e sender. 


vor Apvertistne in Harpar’s WRexLy 
Bazak. . 


—Inside Pa $2 00 Line ; 
Outsi Pees 90% $4 00 per rite, 


H "s Bazar.—$1 ™ per Line; Cuts and D 
$1 95 per Line—each isplay, 


Address HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New York. — 


$100 to 250 
where, selling our new seven-st 
Croturs Lings. Sells readily at 


free. Address the Grragp Wree MI 18, Philedelphia. 
A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass 
$325 ers. ven 
EAN, New Bedford, Mass. 


$5 t $90 y! Arents wanted! All of working peo 
0 Pie ofeltuersex, youn oF rold, make more monc 
re gmomecn 


work for usin oral! me than at anything 
else, Particulars free. J Address G. Stinson Portland, Maine. 


A MONTH to good capvassers—articles 
sew and Samples free, 
. €. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 
ALMANAC,—For cta. we send 
an Almanac givin giving ear, Month, 
Day of the Pocket et Calendar 
George A. Heard & Co., Boston, Mass. 


IVERVIEW Mili Acade 


h-going tor boys. 


4Q SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
12 RL WOLCOTT. $i Chatham Squane, N. ¥. 


Read! Read! The Young Mothers’ Beok. Aak news ag’ts. 
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Send for Catalégue an ce-List. 
vane 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- | 
“ | 
? 
| 
| 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
43 DAZAB Wis Ue Supplied Fro OT of Five 
44 | Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
Th the M , within the Uni 
where received. Su bers in Canada must send 9 cents for the 
46 Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Basar, to prepay the United 
7 48 States postage. 
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